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GEORGE PIERCE GARRISON 
H. Y. BENEDICT 


On Julv 3, 1910, at his home in Austin, George Pierce Garrison 
died of heart disease. For over a year his health had been grad- 
ually failing and he had been coming slowly to a realization of 
the fact that his labors were exceeding his powers of endurance. 
Planning to work less arduousiy as soon as he could dispose of the 
second volume of the “Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republie 
of Texas,” which he was then engaged in editing, he was overtaken 
by death with the proofs of the volume upon his desk. His imme- 
diate task was nearly done, but, dving at the age of fifty-six, it 


i 


ean hardly be said that his | 


ife work had rounded to a perfect 
close. Had he been spared, his character and his influence would 
have continued to benefit the University of Texas, and his learning 
and industry would have continued te illumine the history of our 
country. Unfortunately, in place of his active presence, the mem- 
ory of him alone now serves to guide and inspire. 


George Pierce Garrison was born December 19, 1855, at Car- 





rollton, Georgi: His father, Patterson Gillespie Garrison, and 


his mother. Mary Ann Curtiss Garrison, were Georgians of Geor- 


gian descent. His early experiences differed in nowise from those 
ot the average Georela hov of the n riod, Te retained a pretty 


vivid recollection of war time ane the accompanying privation 


] 


alone with 2 considerable knowledge of negro life and character. 


His earlv schooling was obtained at Sewanee College, Win- 
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chester, Tennessee, and at the Carroll Masonic Institute, Car- 
roliton, Georgia. Struggling to make a living and to acquire an 
education, he came to Texas in 1874, where he taught school in 
Rusk and adjoining counties for five years. In 1879 he went to 
Scotland, and took the degree of L. A. (Literate in Arts) from the 
University of Edinburgh in 1881. Returning to Texas, he mar- 
ried Miss Annie Perkins of Rusk county in November, 1881, and 
taught school at San Marcos until the spring of 1882, when failing” 
health forced him to quit teaching. He moved to a ranch in Hays 
county and busied himself with outdoor labors. His health im- 
proving, he accepted in 1884 an instructorship in English liter- 
ature and history in the voung University of Texas. He was 
ma assistant professor in 1888; an adjunct professor in 1889; 
an associate professor in 1891, and professor of American history 
in 1897. 

Tuberculosis, which attacked him in 1882, seriously threatened 
his life in 1889. Partly by medical treatment but mainly by sheer 
will power he overcame this disease so thoroughly that his later 
vears were free from the shadow of it. 

In 1896 he took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and in 1910 Baylor University conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. The death of Judge 
Gould in 1904 made Professor Garrison in point of service the 
senior member of the faculty of the University of Texas. 

Professor Garrison was one of the founders of the Texas State 
Historical Association and was editor of THE QUARTERLY from its 
beginning in 1897 until the time of his death. To his care THE 
QUARTERLY owes much of the reputation which it has acquired 
among historical publications in this country. He was a member 
of the American Economic Association, of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, and of various local clubs and associations. He was for 
several years a member of the Executive Council and of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Committee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, and at the time of his death he was chairman of the new 
Library and Historical Commission of Texas. 

For several vears Professor Garrison was a member of the 
school board of Austin. He took an active interest in local 


affairs as well as in those of Texas and the United States. He 
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was for vears a member of the Methodist Church, and had much 
to do with the building of the University Methodist Church in 
Austin. His relation to his family was almost ideal. His mother, 
his wife, two sisters, and four daughters survive him. 

Such in brief is the bald outline of a life almost heroic. His 
writings, most of which are familiar to the readers of THE QuaAR- 
TERLY, will be found listed below. They have been received with 
favor by competent critics, they have won for their author a 
respectable place among American historians, and they speak for 
themselves. Professor Jameson has said of him, “It is not too 
much to say that he exerted more influence than all preceding stu- 
dents had ever exerted,” on the history of Texas. He availed him- 
self of all the known historical records and sources, and nothing 
but the discovery of new material can seriously disturh the con- 
clusions that he reached. Out of his class room have come a num- 
her of voung Texas historians who are trained in the best methods 
of modern investigation and who are destined greatly to elucidate 
the historv of Texas, of the South, and of the nation. Their work, 
and his, form his epitaph as an historian. 

But the man was greater than his works. In him the scientific 
historian was ever subordinate to the patriotic citizen. He studied 
and taught history with unflagging zeal because he firmly believed 
that it revealed an unceasing moral purpose running through the 
ages, because he thought that the experience of the past could be 
profitably brought to bear on the problems of the future. He was 
an historian because he was a public-spirited man who firmly held 
that an insight into the experience of our race would greatly 
broaden and benefit each succeeding generation. 

In this feeble effort to do justice to his memory, it is needless 
and impertinent to attempt to take his measure as an historian, 
and it is far better to lav stress upon what he was rather than 
upon what he did. It is well to do great things but better still to be 
great. Yet it is no easy task to describe him as he was. A modest, 
patient, prudent, brave, and kindly man he was, whose demerits 
were few and small and whose virtues were so thoroughly blended 
into a fine character as to give but little place for light and shade 
in picturing him. Only a friendship extending over many years 
justifies the poor attempt here made to convey some notion of the 


merits of the man to those who knew him not. 
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The most salient feature in his life was his power of continual 
growth. Throughout his life he increased in moral insight and 
intellectual power, and at his death he was a broader man in every 
way than he had ever been before. It is the sad fate of most men 
to stop advancing at relatively early years, but in his case the 
advance continued to the end at an increasing rate. ILis progress 
in youth was greatly retarded by adverse circumstances. He was 
twenty-six vears of age before he entered the University of Edin- 
burgh, and he had money enough only for two years of study there. 
Attacked by tuberculosis at the age of twenty-nine, for eight vears 
he fought a life and death struggle, winning because he possessed 
an indomitable spirit. Se it came to pass that, beset by disease 
and peverty, he reached his fortieth vear before he found it pos- 
sible to begin his historical studies in real earnest. These long 
vears of struggle brought out the man that was in him, and, his 
disease conquered, the last fifteen vears of his life were vears of 
great progress and increasing usefulness. 

Although a gentle and tolerant man, desirous of finding good in 
all men and little prone to severe judgments, he possessed ail the 
rigor of an old Puritan and all the firmness of a granite rock 
when it came to compromising with evil. In cases involving morals 
he carefully decided upon the course to pursue or the judgment 
to adopt, and, his conclusion made, nothing save new facts could 
bend him from it. His desire to reach a correct conclusion some- 
times delaved action, but the action. when it came, was always with- 
out fear or favor. He once said, half in jest and half in earnest, 
“T am moved neither by tears nor guns.” He combined in a re- 
markable manner an absolutely inflexible morality with a just 
appreciation of the weakness of human nature. Slow to form an 
opinion, sure to look carefully at all the aspects of a situation, 
accustomed to balance probabilities, versed in the intricacies of 
human nature, Professor Garrison had many of the qualifications 
of a great historian. 

As a teacher he was highly regarded by his students, and he had 
the great power of coming into sympathetic personal contact with 
a very large number of them. He held that the first duty of a 
state university was to produce intelligent and patriotic citizens, 
and he tried to teach history so as to make his students worthy 


members of a democracy, a democracy seeking justice and as mind- 
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ful of duties as of rights. He was clear in exposition, interested in 
students and their lives, ever animated by a noble purpose: there- 
fore one is not surprised that both the negligent and the diligent 
thought well of him. He insisted that education must reach every 
human capacity, must fit for life, but not for life in a narrowly 
utilitarian sense. 

It is obvious to those who have read his books that Professor 
Garrison possessed an excellent command of the English language. 
As a speaker he was effective, possessing a good voice and a pleas- 
ing presence. In making impromptu addresses he was often par- 
ticularly happy as is evidenced by his admirable and partly unpre- 
meditated reply (fortunately taken down at the time and printed 
in Volume IX of the University of Texas Record) to the felicita- 
tions showered upon him at the dinner given in his honor at the 
Driskill Hotel in 1909. His written style is careful and logical, 
abounds in passages of real literary merit, and is garnished here 
and there with quiet humor. He had a most extensive knowledge 
of the English Bible, an accomplishment all too rare in this gen- 
eration, and could quote accurately many verses and several entire 
chapters. He was well read in English literature and was not 
unacquainted with the literature of antiquity. Through life he 
retained a fondness for good poetry, and in his vouth he wrote a 
few verses himself. One of his lesser accomplishments was an 
ability to sing negro songs after the old plantation fashion, and by 
doing so he sometimes surprised people who knew him only in his 
professorial capacity. 

Southern by birth and sympathy and warmly appreciative of all 
that was good in the civilization of the old South, Professor Gar- 
rison was always singularly dispassionate in his view of all ques- 
tions relating to the Civil War. He did much to defend the South 
from accusations based on defective historical knowledge, but he 
regarded the war as a necessary step in the welding of the United 
States. He knew that the progress of civilization had altered and 
would continue to alter the relations originally existing between 
the states and the federal government. For the Constitution and 
the Judiciary he had an intelligent appreciation, but he did not 
regard either as incapable of improvement. While not unmindful 
of the benefits to be derived from a proper organization of govein- 
mental machinery, he maintained that the liberty and welfare of 
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a people depend more upon its own intelligence and virtue than 
upon paper constitutions or particular governmental forms. Long 
study of the governments of Great Britain and the United States 
finally led him to the conclusion that the American system of 
checks and balances was in many ways developed to such an extent 
as to interfere with good government and check the free develop- 
ment of democracy. He came to believe in placing a good deal 
of power in the hands of public officials and in then holding them 
to a strict and frequent accountability to the voters. He therefore 
viewed with favor the British cabinet system and the commission 
form of government in our American cities. He regarded the 
obviously waning prestige of the states as compared with the 
growth of federal power as an inevitable process brought about 
by the progress of mankind. He was, nowever, a firm believer in 
local responsibility and in local self-government in local affairs, 
and thought that the proper division of power between the various 
»] 


local governments and the general government was rather a question 


of business adininistration than a proper subject of violent partisan 
controversy. Te followed with keen interest the growth all over the 
world of the power of cur race to govern itself wisely and justly. 
In those controversies that will probably continue to agitate the 


world during the twentieth century, he took the part of those who 
regard the rights of man as superior to the rights of property. 
he was attache 


Though to Texas as few men are, his patriotism 
was not provincial. He was more an American than a Texan, and 
as an American he did not shut his eves to the merits of other 
nations or to the evils that flourish amid the good in our national 
life. 

By temperament and training, Professor Garrison was a man of 
deep religious instincts. Although he accepted many of the more 
radical results of biblical higher criticism and although he was 
thoroughly convinced of the substantial truth of the evolutionary 
conception of the universe, he found it possible in all sincerity 
to remain a faithful member of an evangelical church. This he 
did not only beeause he regarded the Christian chureh as the 
greatest means of individual and social regeneration but also be- 
cause he believed that the essentials of Christianity are so pro- 
foundly true as not greatly to need the help of much detailed his- 


torical evidence. A reverent man, loving truth, he looked with clear 
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vision upon the universe and found there progress and a moral 
order. He knew that a diligent study of nature and man, coupled 
with an earnest effort to carry out the precepts of the Son of Man, 
would lead men near to the footstool of the Most High. 

In attempting to describe the character and opinions of an edu- 
cated man, one feels the inadequacy of words. Because example 
is better than precept, it has been the custom of biographers to 
depict rather by incidents and aneedotes than by labored exposition, 
In this account the temptation to relate certain interesting and 
illustrative events in the life of Professor Garrison has often arisen 
But many such details are needed to give a just idea of a man, 
and it has been thought better here to seek emphasis by means 
of brevity. 

In bringing this inadequate account of my friend to an 
end, the sadness produced by his untimely death and by my 
own sense of personal loss is deepened by my inability to make 
wlain the worth of him to those who did not know him. Let us 
therefore measure him by his aspirations, which are to be found 
act vrately expressed in these noble words that he loved to quote 


from 'Tennyson’s “Ulysses.” 


“But something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may vet be done, 
Not unhecomine men that strove with Gods. 

Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and, sitting well in order, smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail bevond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

[It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides: and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are— 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to vield 


ss 
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STEPHEN F,. AUSTIN: A MEMORIAL ADDRESS! 
ALEX. W. TERRELL 


Daughters of the Republic, Comrades, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Texas, mindful of her debt of gratitude to the great pioneer of 
her civilization, has always cherished his memory, and has now 
brought here his mortal remains for final interment. More than 


half a century ego a single portrait was hung in the hall of the old 


House of Representatives to the right of the Speaker’s chair. It 


was the portrait of Stephen F. Austin, placed there by the men 


who onee followed him to the wilderness in search of homes, who 
had shared with him its perils and who knew him best. When, in 
1855, another state house was erected, the same portrait was placed 


to the right of the Speaker’s chair, and when, in later years, this 


more enduring capitol was built, this full length portrait of Austin, 
which yeu see, was placed to the right of the Speaker’s chair. At 
the request of Austin’s kindred, I then presented it to a joint ses- 
sion of the Legislature in their name.? and yon will excuse me for 


remembering that I then expressed the hope that Texas some day 


‘The thirty-first legislature, at its fourth called session, made provision 
for the removal of the remains of Stephen F. Austin from Peach Point, in 
Brazoria County, to the State Cemetery in Austin. On October 18. 1910, 
in the presence of a legislative committee and some of Austin’s relatives, 
the grave was opened and his bones were found in a state of complete 
preservation. (The Galveston Daily News, of October 19, contains an 
excellent account of the disinterment.) They were placed in a casket and 
brought to Austin, by way of Houston. At Houston services were held 
in honor of the occasion, and at Austin the remains were received at the 
station and escorted with military ceremony to the Capitol, where they 
lay in state until the morning of the 20th, when they were interred in the 
State Cemetery. On the evening of the 19th services were held in the 
Senate Chamber, and Judge Terrell delivered the address which is here 
printed. Judge Terrell is President of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion. As a resident of Texas for fifty-eight vears, he has enjoved acquaint- 
ance with many of the men who knew Austin intimately, and the address 
is, therefore, the result of a blending of his knowledge of Austin gained 
from books and some study of manuscript sources with that obtained 
from association with those who knew Austin in person.—Editors of THE 
QUARTERLY. 

"The address of Judge Terrell, presenting Avstin’s portrait to the State 
of Texas, is printed in Journal of the Hous Representatives, 21 Legis- 
lature, pp. 516-523. 








STEPHEN F. AUSTIN 
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would bring his ashes from their resting place near the gulf and 
deposit them here in the State cemetery, where she has buried many 
of her illustrious dead. We are about to see that wish accom- 
plished, and by your indulgence, and at the request of Austin’s 
kindred and a joint committee of the Legislature, I will now speak 
of his life and services. 

Liberty, regulated by law, was won for us by men of a past gen- 
eration, and inasmuch as it was the most valuable heritage they 
could bestow, by so much it is our duty to perpetuate a knowledge 
of when, how, and by whom it was secured, and thus preserve the 
record of their services before it is obscured and clouded by tradi- 
tion. In the evolution of our race the curtain is about to rise on 
an era in which the achievement of an invading conqueror will no 
longer attract, and when the people will bow with reverence only 
before the shrine of those who devoted their lives to the enfranchise- 
ment of man, or to lifting him up to a higher plane of knowledge. 
He whose coffined remains repose in that casket was the great lead- 
ing pioneer of an advancing civilization in Texas. 

Before reviewing his eventful career, indulge me while I speak 
of his birth and early life. He was born one hundred and seven- 
teen years ago, at Austinville, in the mountains of Virginia, on the 
third day of November, 1793, the year when George Washington 


was elected President for his second term. He went, when yet a 
child, to the wild territory of northern Louisiana, where he became 
familiar with the dangers of a frontier life. His education was 
finished in Lexington, Kentucky, and there, while still a youth, he 
attracted the attention of Henry Clay. His first public service was 
in the Legislature of the Territory of Missouri, when he was hardly 
old enough to be eligible. There he met Senator Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, through whose influence, and that of Mr. Clay, he was ap- 
pointed, before he was thirty vears old, United States judge for the 
Territory of Arkansas. 

The present era in which man is exploring and utilizing all the 
forces of nature had not dawned when Austin grew to manhood. 
No steam vessel was seen on the river or the ocean; 0 thread was 
spun in a cotton factory; no railways were in the world; and 
though Franklin had brought electricity from the clouds, the tele- 


graph and telephone were unknown. 
The revolution of the American colonies in 1776 had startled the 
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world, and the French pecple, roused from their servile endurance 
of tyranny through the centuries by the writings of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and Tom Payne, and by the example of Lafay- 
ette, cut off their king’s head the very year in which Austin was 
born, aiid began their career of conquest and of carnage. Spain 
then ruled nearly all of South America, except Brazil, and all the 
shores of the Pacific on both continents up to British America. 
But when, in 1808, Napoleon placed his brother Joseph on the 
throne of Spain, the spirit of revolt passed like a flash over South 
America and Mexico, and the patriot priests, Hidalgo and Morelos, 
discarded their priestly robes, and, sword in hand, led a revolt 
against the tyranny of the viceroys. 

From 1803 to 1819 both Spain and the United States claimed 
the territory of Texas from the Sabine to the Rio Grande, but the 
treaty of De Onis in 1819 settled the controversy in favor of Spain. 
From 1800 until the revolution of Iturbide, Spain made but one 
effort to colonize Texas with a Spanish agricultural population. 
In 1804 that government decreed the settlement of three thousand 
families on the San Marcos river, but the enterprise failed. That 
desire to colonize had its origin in a jealous distrust of the aggres- 
sive spirit of the Anglo-Americans, and could only have been in- 
tended to establish a picket guard against their encroachments. 
Philip Nolan had before that led fifty armed men from the western 
frontier of the United States into the wilds of Texas, but he and 
nearly all his men were destroyed by a Spanish force on the waters 
of the Trinity or Brazos. In 1813 the wilds of Texas were again 
invaded by a lawless force of seven hundred men from the lower 
Mississippi, led by Guiterrez and Kemper, Magee and Perry, w 
after capturing the presidio of La Bahia, and slaving most of the 
garrison, took possession of San Antonio, and a few miles from that 
city defeated a Spanish army of three thousand men commanded 
by Don Elisondo. They were afterwards defeated themselves in a 
battle near the Medina river by a Spanish army under Arredondo, 
in which over one thousand men were slain. The survivors of the 
battle were pursued and killed all along the old San Antonio road 
that crossed the Colorado eighteen miles below here. ‘Their bones 
remained unburied until 1822, when the governor, Trespalacios, at 


] 1 


kulls gathered and 


the request of Stephen F. Austin, had their skul 


interred. Again in 1815 an invading force of revolutionists from 
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our southern states, led by Mina and Perry, and another in 1819 
commanded by Long entered the territory of Texas, only to perish. 
More human lives were sacrificed in those lawless invasions than 
were slain im the Texas revolution of 1836. Our written histories 
tell but little of those invasions. Available sources would reveal 
much more 

A race hatred of Anglo-Americans so intense resulted from those 
repeated invasions that Salcedo, the governor of the Spanish inter- 
nal provinces of the East, wrote to his superior at the capital that 
if he had the power he would not permit a bird to fly from the 
Sabine to the Rio Grande. 

One man and only one, in the United States made an atiempt 
in 1820 to secure homes in Texas for his countrymen by peaceful 
methods. | Moses Austin, the father of him whose remains lie 
before us, reached San Antonio in November, 1820, but was 
promptly ordered by Governor Martinez to leave the territory. 

Mortified and discouraged, Moses Austin on leaving the gov- 
ernor’s office met on the plaza the Baron de Bastrop, whom he had 
once met in the United States, and whose influence with Martinez 
was great. Bastrop obtained from the governor a suspension of 
his order, and within a week Martinez gave his approval to the 
application for the introduction of immigrants. 

How often the destiny of men and of states has its origin in 
trifles!) Tracing to its remote results that accidental meeting with 
Baron de Bastrop, Texas was colonized; then a revolt established 
her independence: her annexation to the United States provoked 
the war with Mexico in 1846, which was terminated by the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and that treaty doubled the territory of 
our union and earried her flag to the Pacific. 

I am quite aware that much of what I have said and will yet say 
is trite history, but the Austins made history; and it is chiefly by 
its light that we can know them. Moses Austin, robbed on his 
return by his companions, sick and for days only saved from starva- 
tion by eating acorns, at last reached home, to die from the effects 
of exposure and hardships. From his deathbed he urged his sen 
Stephen to follow up the enterprise he had begun. 


The son observed that dying request, and resigned his exalted 


office of federal judge to establish civilization in a wild and unex- 


plored land. We hardly know in the light of after events which 
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most to admire, his filial respect for a dying father which caused 
him to relinquish in his early manhood an exalted office with its 
honors and a competency for life, his dauntless career in a foreign 
land, or the high intelligence that sustained him through every 
trial. 

That portrait to the right of the Speaker’s chair presents him 
as he appeared in 1824, standing under a live oak with his rifle, 
and clothed in buckskin. Before tracing further his career, in- 
dulge me while I read a description of the man written by his 


private secretary, Moses Austin Bryan. 


Austin was slender, sinewy and graceful, easy and elastic in his 
movements, with smal] hands and feet, dark hair, which curted 
when damp, large hazel eves, and in height about five feet ten 
inches. His face was grave and thoughtful, when not in the social 
circle, then it was animated and lit up by his gentle love, his voice 
was soft, though manly, his conversation fluent, attractive and per- 
suasive, his magnetic power over others gave him great influence 
over the leading men of Texas, and his strong, practical intellect, 
his thorough forgetfulness of self and devotion to Texas, bound the 
great mass of the people to him. 


Such was the man who, with fifteen companions, started from 
Natchitoches in Louisiana in July, 1821, and followed the old 
mission trail across Texas through the prairies and wilderness to 
San Antonio.!. He saw on that trail no human habitation. The 
Franciscan priests, with an “intendent” and an armed escort, had 
raveled over it in their annual visitations to the missions across 
the continent for a hundred years, but it had not been otherwise 
used, except by filibustering invaders and the wild Indians, for ne 
commerce passed over it. Seattered along that road from San 
Antonio to the Colorado, Austin saw the unburied bones of the 
adventurers who had followed Kemper and Magee, who were pur- 
ghastly reminders 





sued and slain after the battle on the Medina 
of Spanish resentment. 

He was promptly recognized hy Governor Martinez as the rep- 
resentative of his father, on the 12th of August, 1821, and he 
then explered the country between the waters of the Colorado and 
the Brazos—two hundred years after the pilgrims landed on the 


‘Austin’s diary of this journey across Texas was published in THE 
QUARTERLY, VII, 287-307. 
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shores of New England. Geing then to New Orleans, he returned 
with his first immigrants to the banks of the Brazos in January, 
1822, and established there the first permanent settlement of Amer- 
ican white men in Texas. Each immigrant bore a certificate of 


good moral character and of his profession of faith in the Christian 


religion. They suifered privation for the first winter, for a boat 
loajed with provisions was seized by the NKarankawa Indians, 
ind they passed the autumn and winter of 1822 without sugar, 
coffee or bread, subsisting on deer, buffalo, bear and wild horses. 
Another year found them abundantly supplied and contented, and 
by the fall of 1824 Austin had introduced four hundred families. 
The first immigrants were not strong enough to punish the Indians, 
but two vears afterward Austin led a force of sixty men, and by 
killing half the tribe stopped their depredations. 

Indulge me while I describe the men with whom Austin first 
settled Texas—for without that knowledge the story of their 
achievements would sound like romance. Active and strong of 
limb were they, and being inured to hardships from their child- 
hood, their chief joy was in the excitement of the chase. Every 
pioneer knew that in his new home security of life must depend 
on a steady nerve and a sure aim with the rifle, which was his 
constant companion. Only the self-reliant would dare colonial 
perils. They were a hardy race, among whom hospitality and truth 
were universal. J knew many of them well fifty-eight vears ago, 
and now assert that nowhere in the world have I ever known any 
class of men who excelled them in the practice of hospitality, and 
in that individualism and self-reliance that make the invincible 
soldier. 

Such were the men who followed Austin to colonize Texas, and 
fought with Houston at San Jacinto. General Sam Houston told 
me once when describing that battle, at the request of Hon. A. J. 
Hamilton and myself, that though outnumbered two to one he 
never for a moment doubted the issue, for all his men were fearless 
marksmen, and were thirsting for revenge on account of the mas- 
sacre of the Alamo. 

Nor were they all destitute of culture, for Motley, John Bunton, 
Potter, Carson, Rusk and still others who signed the declaration 


of independence were all accomplished men. No degrading crime 


was ever charged against anv of Austin’s colonists on the Colorado. 
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The luxury that enervates had never entered their rude homes, in 
which each one reigned, poor, it is true, but contented, for he was 
blessed with abundance. No miserable social distinction, based on 
money or fashion, divided them into sets and classes. The late 
John H. Reagan told me more than once that before the revolution 
of 1836 there were not twenty men in all the colonies who were 
worth five thousand dollars each. Their common pasture was the 
broad prairie that stretched westward seven hundred miles to the 
Rio Grande, while the black bear, antelope, millions of buffalo, and 
deer supplied them with both food and raiment. We who rejoice 
in fruitful fields and growing cities can never love Texas as did its 
first pioneers who, while it was yet vocal with the music of the 
wilderness, delighted in the waving beauty of its untrodden grass 
and wild flowers. 

A change of rulers in Mexico compelled Austin to visit its cap- 
ital, for the last of the Spanish viceroys had been expelled in 1821, 
and he needed from the government of Iturbide a confirmation of 
his empresario contract. He made this journey of one thousand 
miles over a road threatened by Indians as far as the Rio Grande, 
and thereafter infested by robber bands. To avoid being plun- 
dered he went on foot and alone from San Luis P6tosi to the City 
of Mexico disguised as a beggar, and in April, 1822, reached the 
Mexican capital. There he first met Santa Anna and the Emperor 
Iturbide, whose coronation he witnessed as he did also his abdica- 
tion. During the bloody era that then convulsed Mexico, he 
learned to speak Spanish like his native tongue, and after securing 
the confidence of rival chiefs returned with his contract sanctioned 
and enlarged by the central authority. While watching the shift- 
ing scenes of the revolutionary drama there, he assisted in writing 
the first draft of the Mexican constitution, afterwards in substance 
adopted in 1824. This fact has been questioned bv one historian 
who never knew Austin or had access to his papers, but it is appar- 
ently attested by his papers, which are in a vault of cur State 
University. 

Thus, one man, solitary and alone, unaided either by wealth or 
powerful friends, induced the Mexican government to reverse its 
policy of a century and permit the colonization here of the very 
| ] ] iE 


race it had watched with jealous distrust. Calm, intellectual, self- 


possessed, accomplished as a scholar, gentle as a woman. vet fear- 
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less as a lion, Austin was admirably equipped for the great work 
before him. His greatness shines with increasing luster as we see 
him moving forward, still unaided, and overcoming every obstacle 
in his path. Milam, De Witt, Cameron, Hewitson and Robertson 
followed his example, and in a few years the smoke from pioneer 
cabins from the Sabine to the Guadalupe gave token that freedom 
was advancing westward—it had come to stay. 

In 1823 he repaired to Monterey and obtained from the provin- 
cial deputation of Nuevo Leon, Coahuila and Texas almost plenary 
authority over his colony. De la Garza made him a Heutenant 
colonel and commander in Texas, with power to make peace or war 
with the Indians, to appoint judges and secure the administration 
of justice by an appeal to himself. The colonists knew nothing of 
Mexican law. Austin prescribed rules to govern them and penal- 
ties for offenses. Horse thieves and lawless men were scourged 
from his colonies, and Indian forays stopped by quick retaliation. 

Thus Austin, who had planted the first colony, was its first com- 
mander, judge, and law-giver. Perhaps never before on this con- 
tinent was any man clothed with such varied and extraordinary 
powers by a government to whose manners and customs he was an 
alien, but so justly did he rule that no one questioned or resisted 
his authority, and so considerate was he of the rights, the pros- 
peritv and happiness of them all, that they loved him as their 
benefactor, and repaid his solicitude for them by their acts of 
gratitude. 

In 1827 he had colonized one thousand families under his en- 
larged contracts. and settled them from near the mountains to the 
gulf. Abundant harvests rewarded their labor, and now there was 
plenty everywhere. Their land titles Austin issued from San 
Felipe de Austin, which was named after him. Issuing titles, 
adjusting surveys, reconciling differences, administering justice, 
preserving peace with a jealous central authority, and protecting 
the colonists against Indian forays had employed all his time and 
required constant vigilance. 

[f man’s dignity should be measured by his usefulness to others, 
then no other man who ever trod Texas soil can outrank Stephen F. 
Austin, for this man who inspired constitutional law for revolu- 


L 


tionary states at a foreign capital, returned to his home to eclipse 


that achievement by the patient toil and high intelligence which 
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prepared a just government for lis own race, and helped to estab- 


lish the supremacy of equal laws. From 1823 to 1827 was the 


happiest period of his life in Texas, for his colonists were pros- 
pering and contented, the central government confided in him, and 
no ambitious leader had yet come to sow discord and weaken his 
authority. But ambitious men came when the colonies grew strong, 
and threatened eastern Texas with what was then called the *Fre- 
donian war.” ‘Through Austin’s influence with the Mexican chief, 
Saucedo, peace was restered and an armed force of Mexican soldiers 
which had gone from San Antonio to punish the colonists was 
withdrawn. Thus, he who had settled the first colonists inter- 
posed to protect the Anglo-Americans in their first revolutionary 
outbreak. 

Again in 1832, after the affairs of violence at Anahuac and 
Velasco, the Mexican General Mexia was sent to chastise the colon- 
ists. Austin, then at Saltillo, hastened to Matamoras, and, going 
with Mexia to the mouth of the Brazos at Velasco, acted as a 
trusted mediator and averted war. The grateful colonists gave 
him a banquet and toasted him as “the angel of merey and _ har- 
binger of peace.” 

Thus twice were the colonies on the verge of being invaded and 
destroyed before they were strong enough to make successful resist- 
ance, and twice the danger was averted by the influence and pres- 
ence of their trusted leader. 

But henceforth he was to suffer by imprisonment and from the 
treachery of friends, and, with his health destroyed, his life was 
to be sacrificed cn the altar of duty. In 1835 he was chosen with 
two others by a convention of the people to go to Mexico and 
request for Texas separate statehood in the Mexican republic. 
With conscious rectitude he went, and went alone, for his associates 
shrank from the peril involved in the mission. While returning 
home, after its failure, he was arrested at Saltillo, taken back to 
Mexico and confined for nearly two vears, a part of that time in 
a dungeon of the former inquisition. For three months he was 
imprisoned in a dark, damp cell, without a ray of light, not even 
heing permitted to see or speak to his jailer, who fed him through a 
hole in his door—his only companion being a pet mouse. Money at 
last softened the rigor of confinement, until he was freed by a gen- 


eral amnesty law. Thus tortured and stripped of all except his life, 
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his courage never failed; in the darkest hour he was willing to die 
for his convictions of duty to his people; for he had told the spec- 
ulators at the Mexican capital who wished to remand Texas to ter- 
ritorial vassalage, that rather than take the fabulous price that they 
offered him to desert the colonists and cease his opposition to 
their designs, he would submit to having his arm torn from the 
shoulder. Never did his character shine with more luster than 
when he suffered, a modern Regulus, in a foreign prison. From 
that prison he staggered forth with wasted frame and tottering 
i 


step. From the effects of the solitary confinement in that damp 


geon Austin never recovered. 


aii 


His private papers showed that he expended $30,000 of his pri- 


vate means on that mission to Mexico, the repayment of which by 


Texas he never applied for, nor wil! any of his heirs request it. 
These heirs, some of whom are before me, prefer to think of that 


a sacrificial offering by their great kinsman for the sep- 


} 1 ‘ 
money as 


arate stat hood ot Texas. 


hus he who had established the colonies, guarded their interest 
everv vicissitude, twice averted war, prescribed lay and estab- 
lished courts. was the first martvr to their aspirations for separate 
statehood 
In September, 1835, after his release from prison, Ausiin landed 
irn home at the mouth of the Brazos. His veturn was 
ail ith acclamations of jov and banqueting, as for one risen 
fy { rave. His advice for an immediate “consultation” of 
} } 7 , 1 
( ‘ Was ¢ ( \ ) Held Six % 7 i 
tile ar id assembled with Austin as its 
he speed with which the people organized with arms in 
( seem a myster But the butchery of Mexican repub- 
ns at Zacatecas by Santa Anna had alarmed the colonists for 
impending fate, when the return of Austin awakened new 
me, He was not vet ready for a declaration of independene 
1e was determined to resist the encroachment of Santa Anna 
in the republican constitution. The news of Austin’s posi 
auickly to the cabins of the colonists. They heard it witl 
wv. No earnet knights were they, when home was in peril, but 
wit Py sat \N and babes th Vv shouldered their rifles and 
ormed an army Then from the Guadalupe to the Brazos, and 
\ up a Ong the red lands ot t! eP east the deer were sate for a 
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season, for the hunters had gone to seck more dangerous game. 


No rival ehief had yet come to dispute his leadership, and on the 
lith of October, 1835, Austin was chosen by acclamation to lead 
these hunters to the field. They chose Wist ly. IIe alone among 
all the men in Texas offered to piedge all his private fortune for 
her independence. As the journals show, soon afterward he did 
pledge his whole estate to obtain the first loan of money for the 
revolution, 

Let us pause now and consider how desperate were the chances 
against Texas in that dark hour of her trial. We glory in the 
triumph of the thirteen colonies over Great Britain, but it bears 
no comparison to the heroie struggle of Texas for independence. 
The thirteen colonies had two and a half millions of people, and a 


} 
i 


vide ocean separated them from England. Texas, with 


ss than 


six thousand men all told, fought a powerful republic which con- 
] 


1 . 
hose boundary was 


tained a population of over seven millions and w 
contiguous to her own. England was embarrassed by a powerful 
opposition to the war at home begun by the elder Pitt: Texas had 
no friends in Mexico. Eneland was then eneaged in a European 
war: \lexico had only Texas to conten with. The thirteen col- 


onies were aided by France, who sent men, ships and munitions of 


war: Texas, without national recognition and with no aid except 
from individual volunteers, won her independence single-handed 
and alone. The successful strugele of Texas for independence ts 
without a parallel in the history of the world. 


The men of Austin’s army eried, “On to San Antonio.” and then 
with the assistance of such men as Rusk, Frank Johnson, Burleson, 


Milam, Bowie, and Fannin, the Mexicans were defeated at Concen- 


cion and driven to the Alamo for cover. Austin was no longer the 
“harbinger ot peace,” for he was the first leader of a Texas army 
against Mexican despotism, and with the prairie all burned west 


of San Antonio. the surrender of the Mexican General Cos was 


only a matter of time. During the operations before San Antonio, 


Austin, still suffering from his prison confinement, was so weak 
that his aide-de-camp, Colonel Austin Bryan, says bis servant had 
to assist him in mounting his horse. 

And now this man, who had defended the colonists in every 
vicissitude of fortune, was ordered bv the consultation to a different 
field. Reinforcement from the United States was needed to help 
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Texas in the spring of 1836 against another invading army, and 
in November, 1835, Austin was called on to go with W. H. 
Wharton and Dr. Archer and appeal for men, arms and ammu- 
nition. The selection was a wise one, and he obeyed without a 


1 


murmur; he wrote to the consultation, “I am at all times ready 


to serve Texas in any capacity where I may be most useful, but 
should I leave at once, some prudence will be needed to keep this 
army together.” Had he been an ambitious Caesar who refused to 
ohev the senate when ordered to turn over his Jegions to Pom) ey, 
discord and strife would have supplanted harmony, and freedom 


would have been imperiled by rival factions. 


From New Orleans to the Potomae he portraved with impassioned 
eloquence the dangers before his people, and their need for help: 


nor did he plead in vain, for he spoke to a kindred race who he Ip | 
with money and munitions of war. His mission to the states kept 
him from San Jacinto, but the help he secured made San Jacinto 
possible. 

San Jacinto was won, and its hero, General Sam Houston, was 
then elected over Austin as President of the republic in 1836, for 
the soldiers, flushed with victory, espoused the cause of their vic- 
torious leader. History thus repeated itself. The great author of 


{ 


the American declaration of independence, the greatest diplomat 
and statesman of them all, and the wise leaders who formed the 
constitution, had all to bide their time for the presidency until 
Washington, the military leader, had been honored. 

The contest between the partisans of General Houston and those 
of Austin was a bitter one, but it was followed by a close friend- 
ship and alliance between those leaders under circumstances that 
illustrate the greatness of both men. When Houston was elected he 
had only San Jacinto and Santa Anna—nothing more! No mili- 
tary chest, no credit, no stable government, no recognition amongst 
the nations, no navy, no army and no means of supporting one. 
Then knowing what perils were before him and looking all over 
Texas for some statesman to aid him, he chose Austin above all 
others for his high intelligence and patriotism, and asked him if 
he would ignore the bitterness of the late contest and hecome his 
chief advisor as secretary of state. That single act lifts Houston 


above the plane of the ordinary statesman and marks him as a 


patriot and a great man; and he was appealing to a great man, 
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for with Austin, ambition. resentment and offices were all as “wafted 


dust on the balances,’ when Texas needed him. and he went at once 


to Houston’s side as secretary of state. It was a noble sacrifice of 
pride to duty, and history records few others like it in the careers 


t 


of public men. How noble was it in Housten to bow his crest 
hefore his defeated antagonist and by supplicating his aid in the 
most important duty before him, announce thus to his own follow- 
ers that Austin was a greater man than any of them! If that thing 
had happened in this era of machine politics, Houston would have 
been denounced as ungrateful to his own partisans, and Austin as 
a servile sycophant. But in the light of history, their names shine 


like twin stars seen between sifted clouds at midnight. What an 


obtect lesson TO those who. re gard less of publie interest, ean see no 
Virtue in a partisan opponent, and bestow favors only on the para- 


sites who elevate them! 


Never until the lamented Garrison published the diplomatic cor- 
respondence of the Republic of Texas did this generation know the 


great ability of Austin as 
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examined his public and private correspondence now in our State 


University, and for vears I enjoved the friendship of his trusted 
friend and companion, Colonel Frank Jolmson. who loved and 
almost idolized him. Tis colonists leved him as their friend and 
benefactor. They named their children for him, and their fam- 
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ilies rejoiced when he came. He had a welcome in every cabin— 
and he who never knew the comforts of home with wife and chil- 
dren of his own, lavished the affections of his noble nature on the 
children of his colonists. The purity of his life, which was revealed 
in his face, softened his habitual dignity, and deprived it of auster- 
ity. No ambitious warrior was he, animated by a love of conquest— 


he struck only in defense of home—no knight-errant, secking fame 
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of October, 1559, while his memory was vet fresh in the minds 


of men, it was toasted, standing, and in silence, at the first ban- 


quet ever given in this city, on the day when the archives of the 
government were first brought here. Lamar, then President of 
the republic; Burleson, the shield of the frontier, and James G. 


Swisher, who was a captain at San Jacinto, and who fought with 


the forlorn hope at the capture of San Antonio in 1855, were 


among the guests. They drank to the memory of Austin in thes 


words: “Whatever may be the pretensions of others, Stephen F. 
Austin will always be considered as the father of Texas.” 

Austin. in writing to General Gaines of the United States army 
in 1836, said: “The prosperity of Texas has been the object of 
my labors, the idol of my existence: it has assumed the eharacter 
of a religion for the guidance of my thoughts and actions fo1 


] 


fifteen years, superior to al] pecuniary or personal views. 


In a cold room he was writing for two days and nights his final 
instructions to the Texas envoy to Washington, but the labor was 
too much for the frail victim of a Mexican dungeon. On the 27th 
of December, 1836, while the Christian world was rejoicing over 
the advent of a Redeemer, Austin breathed his last. His dving 
thoughts were of Texas. In his delirium he said: “Independence 
is acknowledged—it is in the papers——Dr. Archer told me so.” and 
then the pale messenger with inverted torch touched him. and he 
returned to the bosom of his God. 

Every flag in the republic went to half mast, and when the 
papers announeed that the “father of Texas is no more,” all knew 
who had died. President Houston and Lamar, with the heads of 
departinent, bore him to the grave, and Houston, sorrowing for 
a great loss to the republic. sprinkled the first dust on his coffin. 

Thus his life was sacrificed on the altar of duty. 

And now we will place the remains of the great patriot near the 


monuments of those whom he loved, and who helped him make 


this mighty state—Colonel Frank Johnson, his companion and 
friend: General Hardeman, who, when a boy, followed him, rifle 
in hand; Guy Bryan, his nephew, who in childhood climbed his 
knee and loved him; Wallace, his trusted scout; Albert Sidney 
Johnston, Burleson, Scurry, Frank Lubbock, and Hugh McLeod 
will sleep by his side, and near them Hemphill and Lipscomb! 


What a group of immortals will surround him! 











It is not given us to know what the Great Pt 


did witl the soul when i left 


visible phenomen: 





we can only hope that it found a better home. 
the voices of nature, its harmonies and beauties, all proclaim that 


not plant this universal hope for 


God is good, and that He di 
immortality through tantalizing caprice. He who provides food 
for the hungry body, will somewhere, somehow, at some tin 
the soul that hungers after immortality. If this hope is a vain 
dream, and the spirit of man is annihilated by death, like the 
flame of a candle blown out, then life is a tragedy so full of dis- 
No! 


appointment that he who dreads to die should fear to live. 
No! If the revolving wheel of time and change destroys no atom 


his world, how can the quick spirit of man, which is king 
Never. The strong and subtle energies of the 
soul will find full development bevond this transitory existence, 
and amid the prophetic splendors of an eternal dawn. 


in all tl 


over all, perish ? 
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APACHE RELATIONS IN TEXAS, 1718-1750" 


WILLIAM EDWARD DUNN 


I, INTRODUCTION 


1. The Condition of the Problem.—A statement as to the con- 


ditions under which this paper was written is pertinent here. One 


has only to glane 


] 
| 


over the works in English which deal with the 


general history of Texas to note the absence of information bear- 


ing upon the subject 


ard histories of 


ignored. Of 


none. Although 
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efforts of the Franciscans to reduce the Apaches of Texas to mis- 
sion life. Indeed, he is practically the only one who has written 
anything upon this phase of the subject. In most respects, how- 
ever, Arricivita emphasizes the history, if at all, from the stand- 
point of the missionary, to whose side he naturally inclines. At 
several points, nevertheless, both authors have been useful in sup- 
plementing the documents which I have used.1 

Having practically nothing in print to guide me, I have had to 
rely almost entirely upon manuscript sources. The information 
herein presented has been gathered from a wide range of docu- 
ments, whose originals are in the Archivo General y Publico of 
Mexico, the archives of the College of Santa Cruz de Querétaro 
and of Guadalupe de Zacatecas, the state archive of Coahuila at 
Saltillo, the Béxar and Nacogdoches archives at Austin, Texas, 
the San Antonio mission records, and in other miscellaneous re- 
positories.? 

2. Lhe Aim of This Paper—The primary aim in writing this 
paper was to prepare an introduction to the history of the Fran- 
ciscan missions established for the Apache Indians in the middle 
of the eighteenth century on the San Saba and Nueces rivers of 
western Texas. To understand these missionary activities it 
seemed necessary to examine carefully the previous relations be- 
tween the eastern Apache Indians and their Spanish neighbors. 
Coupled with this motive was the consideration that Apache rela- 
tions, though forming a large factor in the history of Spanish 
colonization in western and central Texas, have been all but un- 
known. This consideration has seemed to justify. in this first 
special treatment of the subject, what may be regarded as a painful 

‘Espinosa’s Chrénica Apostélica, a work of which Arricivita’s is the 
continuation, and which deals with events in Texas history up to 1746, 
gives almost no information upon the subject of this paper. 

*In the preparation of this paper, fully 10,000 typewritten pages of 
transcripts. aggregating, perhaps, 2,000 separate documents, have been ex- 
amined. Most of the transcripts are in the private collection of Dr. Her- 
bert E. Bolton, who has kindly permitted me to use them. Other tran- 
scripts are in the Stanford University Southwestern History (Collection. 
which is now being rapidly built up. In addition to the decuments above 
described, IT have had access to Dr. Bolton’s manuscript notes, from which 
T have seeured much information. Only those documents which have been 
of actual use are cited in the bibliography. In the bibliography and foot- 
notes “RB. MS.” means doenments in Dr. Bolton’s eollection: “B. MS, 


x 


Notes” means his personal manuscript notes which I have utilized. 
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amount of detail. Since the ethnology of the eastern Apaches has 
been as little known as their early relations with the Spaniards, 
some effort has been made in the course of the study, to gather 
and combine what could be learned concerning their early organi- 
zation and customs.? 

3. Spanish Activities in Teavas Before 1718.—Spanish interest 
in Texas began in the early sixteenth century. The description 
of the country given by Cabeza de Vaca and his companions in 1556 
gave rise to many exploring expeditions in which Texas figured 
to a greater or lesser degree, but it was not until a century and 
a half later that definite steps were taken to occupy this region. 

Fear of French aggression, a desire to open up a short route 
between Havana and New Mexico by way of the Bay of Espiritu 
Santo, and the missionary zeal of the Spanish friars led to the 
sending of an expedition in 1689 under Captain Alonzo de Leon, 
who found La Salle’s fort and explored the Bay of Espiritu Santo. 
In 1690 a second expedition was led by De Leén. The French 
fort was now destroved, and a mission was established near the 
Neches among the Hasinai, or Texas, Indians. A few months 
later a second mission was founded in the same locality. 

To strengthen these missions by the erection of others, to inves- 
tigate rumors of French settlements, and to secure a hold in the 
Cadodacho country, Don Domingo Teran de los Rios was sent out 
in 1691. But his expedition was a comparative failure, and two 
vears later the missions already established were abandoned. 

It has heen generally believed that the Spaniards gave little 
thought to Texas from the time of the abandonment of the mis- 
sions In 1693 until Saint Denis’s expedition in 1714. But recent 
investigations and many documents now available show that such 
is not the ease. During all these years there was a steady advance 
of missionary work northward from Coahuila. Tn the vears 1699- 
1701 the missions of San Juan Bautista, San Bernardo, and San 
Francisco Solano were established on the Rio Grande. and minis- 
tered to the Indians living north of that stream. About 1703 


Father Hidalgo began his long-continued effort to get aid in re- 


*Apache relations in the Fl Paso region have not been treated in this 
paper. for the reason that that region was not. in the eichteenth century, 
a part of Texas. and that its history in that period was more intimately 
connected with the history of New Mexico than with that of Texas. 
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establishing the missions among the Hasinai. In 1707 an attempt 
was made to advance the mission frontier to the Rio Frio, and in 
the same vear Diego Ramén made an expedition to the Colorado. 
Two years later Fathers Espinosa and Olivares went with a party 
of soldiers to the Colorado, where they expected to meet the 
Hasinai Indians and to arrange for reducing them to mission life. 
During this period many of the Indians who were served at the 
Rio Grande missions came from the region of San Antonio. Thus, 
viewed from the missionary’s standpoint, the establishment of a 
mission at San Antonio in 1718 was not a sudden advance, but 
merely’ the next logical step in the expansion of the Coahuila mis- 
sion frontier.’ 

In 1714 Saint Denis made his overland journey into Span- 
ish territory, which aroused the civil authorities to renewed activi- 
ties, and Captain Domingo Ramon was now appointed to lead an 
expedition to refound the missions of eastern Texas. In the years 
1716-1717 six missions and a presidio were erected under his direec- 
tion between the Neches and Red rivers, and thus the Spaniards 
put forward an incontrovertible claim to the possession of Texas— 
that of actual occupation. 

By this action French advance was guarded against on the 
Louisiana frontier. But in 1718 New Orleans was founded, and 
orders were given by the French for the reoccupation of the Bay 
of Espfritu Santo. In the same year San Antonio was founded by 
the Spaniards, in part as an answer to this French activity on 
the Gulf and in part to extend missionary work among the Coa- 
huiltecan tribes. And thus the most important center in the his- 
tory of Spanish Texas began to play a part in the life of the 
province.? 

4. The “Apaches de Oriente.’—As has already been pointed 
out, the early history of the western Texas settlements, of which 
San Antonio was the center, is, in a very large measure, a history 
of relations with the Apache Indians who lived to the west and 
northwest. The Apaches are a branch of the Athapascan family, 


For this paragraph T am indebted entirely to the investigations of 
Dr. Polten, reeorded chiefly in his manuscript notes. 

"For general aceounts of this early period see Garrison, Teras; Clark, 
The Reainnings of Texas: and RBaneroft. North Mexican States and 
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the most widely distributed of the North American Indian ln- 


guistic groups. The Athapascans are classified by ethnologists 


into ‘hree divisions, Northern, Pacific, and Southern, and the 


Southern is subdivided into the Navajo of New Mexico, the é 
“Apaches,” a group of tribes called by this name, and surrounding 


the Navajo, and the Texas Apaches, or Lipanes. The designation 
“Apache” probably came from dpachu, “enemy,” the Zuni name 
for the Navajos, who were called by the early Spaniards * Apaches 
de Nabaju.”? 


Most of the information hitherto at hand concerning the Texas 





Apaches relates to comparatively recent times, and there has been 
a lack of definite knowledge of them during the early Spanish 
period. The period is dark enough even now, but many new facts 
of general importance have been gleaned during the course of the 
present study, and some of them may be summarized here, out of 
the chronological order of the narrative, by way of introduction. 
The details will be made to appear in the historical order in which 
they became known and differentiated. 

The Spaniards of the latter eighteenth century, when informa- 
tion was relatively complete, distinguished between the “Apaches 
de Oecidente,” or Western Apaches, and the “Apaches de Oriente,” 
or Eastern Apaches, the latter being the ones with which this 
paper deals. The principal tribes of the Eastern Apaches known 
at that time were the Lipan (Ypande), Natagés (sometimes called 
Apaches proper), and the Mescaleros.? In the period covered by 
this paper (1718-1750) the tribes chiefly known in Texas were 
the Lipan and the Natagés, especially the former. They went 
under various names, and various subdivisions were sometimes dis- 
tinguished. But in the early part of the period the Texas Jocu- 
ments make no distinction, as later was the case, between the dif- 
ferent Apache bands, but all are included under the generic name 
of “Apaches.” The Lipan, when first known to the Texans, lived 
far to the northwest of San Antonio, on the upper reaches of the 
Colorado, Brazos, and Red rivers, but gradually they moved south 
before the advancing Comanches, until by 1732 they made their 
home in the country of the San Saba, Chanas (Llano), and Peder- 

‘Handbook of American Indians, Part I, articles under “Apache” and 


“Athapascan.” 
2Cabello, Informe, 1784, 38-39. 
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nales. About 1750 some of them established themselves on the 
Medina, and others pushed on to the Rio Grande. The Natagés 
and the Mescaleros lived far to the southwestward, in the country 
of the Pecos and the Rio Grande. These Eastern Apaches were 
not numerous, but were led by petty chiefs, which made it difficult 
to deal with the tribes as wholes. And in proportion to their 
numerical strength, their capacity to make trouble was surpris- 
ingly great. During this period they apparently did not use fire- 
arms, but fought, on horseback, with bows, spears, and darts, and 


tad armor for both man and horse. 


II. THE FLORES CAMPAIGN 


1. Apache Relations in Texas Before 1718.—The Apaches were 
well known in New Mexico at a very early date. Before the estab- 
lishment of Texas they pestered the frontiers of Nueva Viscayva 
and Coahuila, and no sooner had the Spaniards founded San An- 
tonio than it experienced similar visitations. In his diary of 1691, 
Father Massanet made the following statement concerning the 
Apaches, which is a good summary of knowledge of them in Texas 
at this time. He savs, “The Apaches form a chain running 
from east to west, and wage war with all; with the Salineros alone 
do they maintain peace. They have always had wars with the 
Spaniards of New Mexico, for, although truces have been made, 
they have endured little. In the end they conquer all the tribes; 
vet it is said that they are not brave because they fight with 
armoured horses. They have defensive and offensive weapons, and 
are very skillful and warlike Indians.” 

Before the establishment of San Antonio the Spaniards of east- 
ern Texas had come into contact with the Apaches through the 
wars which the latter waged with their inveterate foes, the “Texas.” 
The part of the Spaniards in these wars was, no doubt, one of the 
causes for the attacks which were subsequently made on San An- 
tonio. All of the tribes east of the middle Colorado were allied 
against the Apaches, and many bloody encounters took place be- 
tween the two groups. From the time of the first Spanish entry 
into their country, the “Texas” Indians enlisted the aid of the 


‘Diario de los Padres Misioneros, 1691, in Memorias de Nueva Espaiia, 
XXVII, f. 100. 
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soldiers, just as a few years before they had enlisted a part of 
Joutel’s men.? Hidalgo tells us that in August, 1692, the soldiers 
joined the Texas in a campaign against the Apaches, going west- 
ward until the land of the enemy was reached. While the invaders 
were sleeping peacefully one night the Apaches attacked them, and, 
says our informant, had it not been for the firearms of the Span- 
iards, not one of them would have returned home.? On another 
campaign of this early period the Texans, with the aid of the Span- 
iards, are said to have won a great victory over the Apaches, kill- 
ing one hundred and thirty-six of their number.* Joseph de Ur- 
rutia, the romantic character who remained in Texas after the 
abandonment in 1693, says, with probable exaggeration, that he 
lived among the Texas tribes for seven years and organized them 
for campaigns against the Apaches, acting in the capacity of capi- 
tan grande, and often leading more than 10,000 warriors against 
the common foe.* 

Thus it seems that the Spaniards of Texas were first known to 
the Apaches in the light of foes, and that early relations between 
them were confined to hostile acts.° 

2. Raids About San Antonio and Flores’s Campaign, (1718- 
1723).—Had the Spaniards refused to give aid to the Texas, they 
might have been spared, possibly, a great deal of trouble, but at 
the outset they had definitely put themselves on record as enemies 
of the Apaches, and the latter did not forget it. The Apache ter- 
ror overshadows Spanish Texas from the founding of San Antonio. 

In the instructions given to Governor Alarcon, in 1718, for the 
planting of this new outpost, he was cautioned to be on his guard 
against the Apaches, and was told to organize the neighboring 
tribes in a defensive alliance against them, as there was much dan- 


Margery, Décourvertes et Etablissements des Francais, ete., II], 374-378; 
French, Historical Collections of Louisiana, TV (1852), 216. 

*Papeles del Pe. Hidalgo, Sees. 11 and 13. 

STbid, 

*B. MS. Notes. 

“Bonilla, discussing Saint Denis’s encounter in 1714 with Indians on the 
San Mareos (Colorado) river, remarks, “naturalmente serian Apaches” 
(Breve Compendio, Par. 7), but this is only a supposition. Indeed. Saint 
Denis says that they came from the coast, in which case they must have 
been of Karankawan stock—certainly not Apache. (Declaracién de San 
Denis, Memorias de Nueva Espaiia, XXVI1, f. 124.) 
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ger of attack from this “barbarous enemy.”! These fears were 
quickly realized, for as soon as the Apaches learned of the estab- 
lishmert of Béxar they began to harass it. Before the Marqués de 
Aguayo had made his expedition into Texas in 1721-2,? they had 
already become so bold as to attack the supply trains from Coa- 
huila to San Antonio, stealing mules and killing the drivers.® 
Aguayo fully realized the danger. In 1720 he had endeavored 
from Coahuila to secure peace with the Apaches, but they would 
make no concessions. Instead they brazenly declared their hostile 
intentions by hanging red cloth from arrows stuck in the ground 
near San Antonio. While Aguayo was on his way from Mon- 
clova to Texas, in 1721, his men had a skirmish just before reach- 
ing San Antonio with some Indians whom they supposed to be 
Apaches. Two days before his arrival there a pack train had been 
attacked. In consequence, several detachments were sent out from 
San Antonio for the purpose of checking these hostilities.® 
Nevertheless, Aguayo’s policy was one of conciliation. He 
wished to make friends of the Apaches, and as he journeyed from 
San Antonio to eastern Texas he erected several crosses, in order, 
as he said, “to exalt the cross in the midst of so much idolatry, 
and to leave signs of peace to the Apaches Indians, who consider 
them as such and know from them that Spaniards have been 
there.”* No Apaches were encountered by Aguayo himself, how- 
ever, and in this he was disappointed, for his plan was to take 


1Testimonio del titulo de Governador y Instrueciones que se le dio a 
Don Martin de Alarcon pa la entrada que hizo en la Provincia de los 
Tejas, 1716-1718, 11. 

*For a good account of this expedition see “The Work of the Marqués 
de Aguayo in Texas, 1719-1722,” a Master’s thesis by Miss Eleanor Buck- 
ley, University of Texas, 1909. 

8Aguayo to the viceroy, February, 1725, in Autos Sre diferentes puntos, 
71. In the first attack two drivers were killed, and on a later occasion 
one driver perished (/bid.). 

‘Tbid., 72. On the beginnings of Apache troubles at San Antonio, see a 
brief statement in Bonilla, Breve Compendio, Par. 11. 

’Pefia, Derrotero of the Aguayo expedition, 6-7. One driver and a soldier 
had been killed in the defense of the pack train (/bid.). 

*Pefa, Derrotero, 16. It is of interest to note, as an indication of the 
Apache range, that Aguayo gave the name of “San Joseph de los Apaches” 
to an arroyo near the Brazos river, hoping that this connection with the 
Saint’s name would have a beneficent effect upon the Apaches (Ibid., 10). 
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some of them prisoners and bring about peace through their 
mediation. 

When Aguayo reached Los Adaes he learned that Fray Joseph 
Pita, a lay brother of the College of the Santa Cruz de Querétaro, 
had been killed a short time previous while en route to East Texas. 
The friar had ventured forth to hunt buffalo without the protec- 
tion of the soldiers, and Indians, said to be Apaches, killed him 
between the San Navier and the Brazos rivers. His remains were 
found in 1723, as we shall see, and were taken to San Antonio by 
Captain Nicolas Flores.? 

After Aguayo’s return to Coahuila in 1722, the Apaches con- 
tinued to steal horses, and on one occasion five Indians managed 
to make off with fifty of them. Captain Flores, with ten men, gave 
chase to the thieves, recovered the horses, and took back to San 
Antonio the heads of four of the offenders, together with some 
spears and some skin armor used to protect the horses of the In- 
dians.* Shortly after this, in April, 1722, Flores was given com- 
mand of the presidio,t and with his office he inherited the Apache 
trouble. 

After Flores succeeded to the command of the presidio such was 


Ybid., 9. 

*Bahfa: Autos Hechos, 4; Informe del R. P. Fr. Benito de Santa Ana, 
al Exmo. sobre la fundacion de Sn. Xavier, 1752, 6; letter of Aguayo, 
February, 1725, in Autos sre diferentes puntos, 71. 

‘Letter of Aguayo, February, 1725, in Autos sre diferentes puntos. 72; 
Gonzalez contra Flores, 15. 

‘Captain Nicolfis Flores vy Valdéz had begun military service in 1696, 
entering the army as a private, and when, in 1701, the garrison of San 
Juan Bautista was established, he was one of the first to enlist. Here he 
served for fourteen years in the capacities of soldier, sergeant, and alférez, 
ranking in the last position next to the captain, as no lieutenant was as- 
signed to that garrison. In Aguavo’s expedition to Texas, Flores was made 
subaltern of his company. In 1720. after this appointment. he defeated 
a foree of Indians near the Nadadores River, in Coahuila. distinguishing 
himself by his bravery and ability. In the expedition to Texas he served 
as explorer, assisted in the repairing of the missions in eastern Texas, and 
was employed by Aguayo in many important minor duties, all of which 
he performed entirely satisfactorly. Several times he was sent to bring 
back supplies, and he always did so with the greatest dispatch. Thus. as 
a reward for ability and faithful service. when Captain Garefa was made 
protector of the Indians of Coahuila, Flores was appointed to succeed him 
at San Antonio. on April 30, 1722. He was wounded four times in dif- 
ferent fights, and always gave a good account of himself in action (Autos 
hechos a consulta, Gonzflez contra Flores, 12-17). Such is the account 
of Flores given by the Marqués de Aguayo in 1724. 
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his vigilance, he said, that no horses were stolen from Béxar until 
August 17, 1723.1. Upon this date, however, a band of Apaches 
made a raid upon the stock of the presidio. In spite of the fact 
that the corral was locked and that ten soldiers guarded the gates, 
the Indians broke in and carried off eighty horses. Captain Flores 
was notified, and, although it was midnight, set out in pursuit. 
After a vain chase that lasted until noon of the following day, he 
decided to return to the presidio for reinforeements. Two days 
later he again set out with a force of thirty soldiers, including 
eight from Bahia, and thirty mission Indians, to follow the trail 
of the Apaches. He carried only two pack loads of flour, and 
relied for meat upon buffalo and deer. In five days he passed the 
Lomeria, or range of hills, to the north, and on September 24, 
thirty-six davs after leaving San Antonio, and after having trav- 
eled one hundred and thirty leagues, he came upon a rancheria of 
two hundred Apaches, constituting one of the five bands into 
which the enemy had divided, who sallied forth to meet him. A 
six hours’ battle ensued, according to the report, in which the Span- 
iards were victorious, thirty-four Indians, including their chief, 
being killed, and twenty women and children taken captives. 
About one hundred and twenty horses and mules were recovered, 
together with a quantity of plunder, consisting of saddles, bridles, 
knives, spears, and other articles which had been stolen by the In- 
dians. Of the Spaniards, three. including Captain Flores, were 
slightly wounded, and one Indian was hurt. The return to San 
Antonio was made in nineteen days.” 


’Flores to the viceroy, no date. in Gonzflez contra Flores, 28. Some- 
time in 1723 two citizens of Béxar encountered a band of Apaches at a 
place called Puerto de los Elotes, about eight leagues from the presidio. 
The men were searching for some strayed horses, and although they saw 
the Indians approach they did not anticipate any danger from them, be- 
lieving them to be friendly. They soon found out their mistake, however, 
for the Indians at once attacked them. One of the Spaniards was killed, 
but his companion managed to escape through the swiftness of his horse. 
Returning to the presidio, the survivor gave the alarm to Captain Flores, 
who sent out immediately an alférez with fifteen men. When they reached 
the place the Indians were gone, and they found only the body of the 
Spaniard. who had been scalped and shot through with many arrows 
(Cabello, Informe, 32-33). 

*Flores to Aguayo, October 21, 1723, in Autos Hechos. Texas, 1-2; Flores 
to the viceroy, no date [1724]. in Gonzflez contra Flores, 26-27; Gonzalez 
to the viceroy, in Autos sre diferentes puntos, 22; declaration of the sol- 
diers, Zbid., 23-27; Arricivita, Crénica, 340-341. 
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The fact that they went northward five days before entering the 
Lomeria, and that they returned by way of the San Xavier (San 
Gabriel), where Father Pita’s remains were found, would indicate 
a generally northward direction for the campaign. Since they 
were nineteen days returning and traveled one hundred and thirty 
leagues, the air-line distance from San Antonio could hardly have 
been less than two hundred miles. This would put the place where 
the battle occurred somewhere in the region of Brownwood, perhaps. 

The foregoing account of Flores’s campaign is based on the offi- 
cial report made by Flores to the Marqués de Aguayo, supple- 
mented by the other accounts in so far as they do not conflict. 
Conflicting statements are not wanting, however. Indeed, in a 
later report by Flores himself we find slight discrepancies in the 
figures, as well as additional details. According to Fray Joseph 
Gonzilez, missionary in Valero, who, be it noted, was not present 
at the battle, Flores attacked an innocent band of Apaches “behind 
their backs,” and killed and captured his victims while they were 
trying to escape. Gonzalez’s statement was corroborated by four 
soldiers of Béxar, who made a declaration containing some addi- 
tional facts.? 

These differing and conflicting accounts of the expedition indi- 
rate in part the dissensions which were so prevalent at this time 
between the missionaries and the soldiers, with their respective 
sympathizers, and, as will be seen presently, Flores’s campaign, 


*Dr. Bolton’s investigation of the history of the San Xavier missions has 
established the identity of the San Xavier river with the modern San 
Gabriel. 

*In a letter to the viceroy, in 1724,, Flores said that he left twenty-four 
soldiers to guard the presidio: that the battle oceurred after thirty days’ 
march; that thirty-six Indians were killed; that one hundred and forty 
horses were recovered, including the eighty that had been stolen (Gon- 
zfiilez contra Flores, 26-27). Gonziilez said that Flores set out with thirty 
soldiers and thirty-three Indians; that one hundred and eighty horses were 
recovered (Autos sre diferentes puntos, 22). The four soldiers testified 
that only seven men were guarding the horses, which were seattered at the 
time of the attack, and that some of these were without arms. whereas 
all of the numerous Indians were well armed; that the campaign had been 
prompted by Father Gonzalez, who suggested that it would be a good time 
to follow the trail of the Apaches and try to convert them. and for this 
purpose furnished thirty mission Indians; and that Flores left Gonzilez 
with only two soldiers, everyone else being disarmed in order to provide 
weapons for those who went on the campaign (Autos sre diferentes puntos, 
23-27). 
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together with the consequences resulting therefrom, served only to 
increase the discord. 

8. Peace Negotiations.--One important result of the campaign 
was to open up the way for negotiations looking to a treaty of 
peace with the Apaches. It had been Aguayo’s idea to treat with 
them through captives, and it is not unlikely that Flores was 
acting upon the advice of his patron. Although at this time the 
chief object of imprisoning the Apache women and children seems 
to have been to bring the Indians to terms of peace, yet we can 
see here early hints of that Spanish custom of enslaving the 
Apaches which became so prevalent in Texas some years later, 
for Flores was charged with wishing to retain the captives as 
servants rather than to use them as hostages.? 

Among the captives taken by Flores was a woman about forty 
vears old, whom the captain questioned through an interpreter. 
He inquired the motive for the hostility of the Apaches towards 
the Spaniards at San Antonio and their reasons for stealing horses. 
She replied that it was because of the trade which the Apaches 
maintained with “other Snaniards” to the north, to whom they 
sold horses and slaves.? 

This statement was to the Spaniards a confirmation of their 
suspicions in regard to the French, for it was assumed that these 
“other Spaniards” could be none other than Frenchmen who were 
manipulating the Apaches for their own benefit. The French had 
been a source of anxiety to the Spanish ever since La Salle had 
established his ill-fated colony at the Bay of Espiritu Santo, and 
it was still feared that they might try some day to wrest from 
Spain her northern territory. This fear had a direct influence 
upon relations with the Apaches, as it had upon most of their 
Indian relations in Texas, during the eighteenth century, and in 
Flores’s negotiations for peace we can see the germs of a policy 
of alliance with the Apaches which finally, after many ins and outs, 
resulted in the establishment of missions for them. The Spaniards 
wished, among other things, to use the Apaches as a bulwark 
against the French and their Indian allies (the Comanches in par- 
ticular), and to prepare the way for the development of trade be- 


Cf. note 1, page 212. 
*Flores to Aguayo, October 21, 1723, in Autos Hechos. Texas, 2. See 
Bonilla, Par. 11, for early reports of French trade with Apaches. 
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tween New Mexico, Espiritu Santo, and eastern Texas, and so 
strengthen Spanish hold upon that vast territory.’ 

Upon further examination, the captive squaw said that the 
Apache chiefs were anxious to be friends with the Spaniards. 
Hereupon Flores agreed to dispatch her as an ambassador to 
her people, and promised to release the prisoners if the chiefs 
would come and make peace. She consented to carry the proposal 
to the capitan grande (head chief) of her people, and promised to 
return in twenty days. A horse was given her, as well as many 
other gifts, and about October 7 she departed on her mission.? 

Within twenty-two davs the squaw returned, accompanied by an 
Apache chief, his wife and three other Apaches. Flores went out 
to meet them, and the chief Indian gave him a bastén (cane), say- 
ing “Dios! Dios!’ They were examined by Father Gonzalez, given 
presents, and treated in the very best stvle. The chief reported 
that as soon as the squaw returned, telling of the friendship of 
the Spaniards and of their desire to be at peace with the Apaches, 
couriers were dispatched to the other chiefs to notify them, so 
that a council might be held to discuss matters. He himself was 
joined at first by another chief. but later it was decided that only 
one of them should go, and the other chief gave him a gold- 
tipped cane (the one he had brought) and told him to go and see 
if the Indian woman spoke the truth; if it was so, to return and 
notify the five chiefs so that all of them might go to make peace. 

After remaining at the presidio three days, the Indians left on 
November 1, promising that without doubt the five chiefs would 
all come to make peace.* Nevertheless, although prospects seemed 
so flattering. it was to be a long time before they were realized. 


‘See a suggestion to this effect made by Aguayo to the viceroy, Novem- 
ber, 1723, in Autos Hechos. Texas, 20. 

*Flores to Aguayo, October 21, 1723, in Ibid., 2-3. 

*Flores to Aguayo, November 2, 1723, Tbid.. 5-7; Autos sre diferentes 
puntos, 20. Some differences appear in the declaration of the four soldiers 
mentioned above in regard to these negotiations. Thev said that Father 
Gonzalez wished to send the squaw as a messenger of peace, but that 
Flores refused, until the priest told him that dire consequences would re- 
sult if she were not sent. Flores finally consented, and with much labor 
Gonzalez succeeded in making the woman understand what was required of 
her. She was dressed out splendidly and despatched. When she and her 
companions returned, they stayed three days, but. as there was no in- 
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Indeed, very sinister tales were told, to the effect that all of these 
negotiations were only a ruse on the part of the Apaches to regain 
their women and children. A Coahuila Indian named Gerénimo 
who had escaped from the Apaches to San Juan Bautista declared 
that the Apaches had been very much aroused by Flores’s cam- 
paign and that they had assembled to march upon San Antonio, 
when the Indian woman arrived, telling them of what the Span- 
iards had promised, and that (with characteristic cunning) the 
Apaches had decided to postpone their plans in order to secure the 
release of their women and children who were at San Antonio. 
The capitén grande, Gerénimo’s declaration continued, consoled as 
best he could the disappointed Indians, promising to attack San 
Antonio after they had secured their relatives.1. This story was 
confirmed by a Spaniard named Juan Santiago de la Cruz, who 
likewise had been a prisoner among the Apaches. He said that 
the Apaches were always eager for war upon the Spaniards, and 
that when Flores had killed some of their number on his campaign 
a great many tribes gathered with the intention of attacking San 
Antonio. But just as thev were about to start, the old Indian 
woman arrived with a message from Flores. Two priests were 
sent for from another rancheria, and they read the letter, inform- 
ing the Indians that Flores offered peace.2. The capitan grande 
now decided to send a chief, accompanied by a few men, with a 
bastén, to secure the release of the captives, but agreed that as 
soon as the latter had been given up, a great force should assault 
the presidio at San Antonio. With this deceitful intent, said the 
Spaniards, the Apaches were sent to promise peace.? 

The Apaches did not return to San Antonio until about two 
months had passed. In the latter part of December a band of 


terpreter and they could not understand well what was wanted. they were 
given presents and sent back (Jbid.). Arricivita, Cronica, 341-343, gives 
an account of some of these negotiations. 

1Declaraci6n del Indio Gerénimo. 

*Acuayo says in a letter of February 26, 1725, that two Spaniards, 
Fray Juan Minguez and Pedro de Villasior (sic), were at this time being 
held as captives among the Apaches, having been captured while on an ex- 
pedition sent out from New Mexico to investigate the movements of the 
French (Aguayo to the viceroy, February 26, 1725. in Autos sre difer- 
entes puntos, 76). The two priests referred to may have been these same 
men mentioned by Aguayo. 

‘Declaration of Juan Santiago de la Cruz, in Gonzélez contra Flores, 


18-19. 
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about thirty arrived at the settlement, where they were welcomed 
by Father Gonzalez. The Indians were allowed to enter the mis- 
sion, and Gonzalez proposed to give up to them the women and 
children who were being held as prisoners. Flores, however, would 
not hear to this, and refused to release the hostages until all the 
chiefs should agree to make peace. Gonzalez argued that they 
would probably not care to come until they should be convinced 
of the good intentions of the Spaniards. But Flores was firm in 
his decision, and the discussion waxed furious. The Indians 
finally took fright thereat and departed, leaving a twelve-year-old 
gitl as an additional hostage and promising that as soon as the 
cold weather should be over four of their chiefs would come and 
make peace, but asserting that the fifth one did not wish to be 
the friend of the Spaniards.! 

4. The Removal and Restoration of Captain Flores.—This oc- 
currence had opened anew the quarrel between Flores and Gon- 
zalez, and the missionary began to do all in his power to secure 
the removal of the soldier. 

In consequence of reports that Flores had allowed the presidio 
of San Antonio de Béxar to deteriorate, the viceroy in a letter of 
October 3, 1723, had warned him to be more diligent in the service 
of the king, and suggested that if his soldiers had been properly 
equipped and the presidio in good condition the Apaches would 
not have succeeded in stealing the eighty horses. Apparently this 
was a great surprise to Flores, for he claimed that he had been 
especially diligent in pursuing the raiding Indians, and recovering 
the only horses that had been stolen from the presidio during his 
term.? 

Evidently with the view of justifving himself, on January 9, 
1724, Flores appealed to Gonzalez to make a statement concerning 
the condition of the presidio and to certify as to his (Flores’s) 

*Almazfin to the viceroy, in Autos sre diferentes puntos, 16-17; Declara- 
tion of the soldiers, 7bid., 20-21. In the declaration of the four soldiers, 
it was said that the Indians agreed to leave four of their number as 
hostages if the children were given up to their parents, but Flores would 
not consent to it. He got excited and spoke in a loud voice, and the In- 


dians began to gather up their effects and get out. The Indian chief took 
a little girl by the hand and said to Flores: “Take girl,” as if to say, 


on 


This is what you want, not peace” (/bid.). 
*Flores to the viceroy, in Gonzdlez contra Flores, 26-27. 
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pronipt action in recovering the stolen horses.*| Flores was too 
late, however, for before the end of November, Gonzalez, through 
the guardian of his college, had complained to the viceroy of 
Flores’s conduct.2, Now, upon Flores’s appeal, Gonzalez took ad- 
vantage of a new opportunity to complain of the captain’s im- 
politic conduct in regard to the Apaches. He stated in his decla- 
ration that the Apaches had been grievously offended by the un- 
warranted attack upon them, and that the peace which had been so 
near to consummation had been irretrievably spoiled.* 

Father Hidalgo, who was missionary at San Antonio de Valero 
at this time, and before whom Gonzilez’s declaration was made, 
supported his brother priest. To the latter’s statement he volun- 
teered to add his own opinion. The Apaches, he said, could have 
been converted long before if the presidios had been managed 
rightly. He thought that the poor pay of the soldiers was respon- 
sible for the class of men who usually enlisted, and that their bad 
habits caused the loss, not only of their own souls, but of those 
of the Indians as well. “Now, again,” he continued, “the captain 
of this presidio has disturbed the so greatly desired peace by not 
releasing the children of the Apaches.’ 

Gonzilez’s opposition to Flores culminated in an effort to have 
him removed from hfs command. Qn March 18, 1724, he wrote to 
the viceroy complaining that the bad condition of the presidio was 
the cause of the failure to reap great harvests of souls. Since the 
French were anxious to ally with the Apaches, this bad state of 

] 


affairs, he said, might mean ruin for the Spaniards. He told of 
the attack upon the corral, the stealing of the horses, the pursuit 


by Flores, the defeat of the Indians. the taking of 


the captives, 
and Flores’s subsequent refusal to release them to their people. 
Finally, the priest declared, in order to repair the damage which 
had been done, it would be necessary that Flores be removed from 
his office as captain, not only because of his unchristian conduct 
toward the Apaches, but also because of his scandalous actions and 


bad example in general. As a successor to Flores, Genzalez pro- 


‘Petition of Flores, January 9, 1724, in Autos sre diferentes puntos, 
28-29, 

“Aguayo to the viceroy, November, 1723, in Autos Hechos. Texas, 29. 

‘Declaration of Gonzilez, in Autos sre diferentes puntos, 29-31. 

‘Hidalgo to the viceroy, January 14, 1724, in Ibid., 31-33. 
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posed Mateo Pérez, a private soldier of the presidio of the Rio 
Grande.? 

Gonzalez also suggested a remedy for the unwise policy of Flores. 
It was to form a company of seventy men from the various pre- 
sidios, led by Father Gonzilez himself, and by going to the land 
of the Apaches, treating the Indians kindly, giving them back 
their wives and children, and bestowing upon them some presents, 
thus again secure peace. It was the policy of the olive branch and 
the sword.” 

Whether or not this letter of Gonzalez was the cause of the re- 
moval of Flores is uncertain. At any rate, on April 6, 1724, 
Flores received an order from the viceroy commanding him to give 
up the command of the presidio to Mateo Pérez, just as Gonzalez 
had suggested, and to retire one hundred leagues from the “prov- 
ince of Texas.”* 

Flores obeyed the order, and Pérez took charge in June. This 
did not mean, however, that the matter was settled. On the con- 
trary, Flores began at once to exert himself to regain his command. 
He made a personal plea to the viceroy, giving his account of the 
raid and the fight with the Apaches, and furnishing testimonials 
from the Marqués de Aguayo and from other persons concerning his 
good conduct and ability. In his own defense, Flores said that 
he had recovered the only horses that had been stolen during his 
term of office, and that the presidio was in good condition, with 
the requisite number of competent soldiers, contrary to what Gon- 
zilez had charged. As to the latter’s statement about the coming 
of the Apaches to seek peace, Flores said that the priest did not 
know what he was talking about: that the Apaches had never 


*Gonzilez to the viceroy, March 18, 1724, 7bid.. 2-9. Pérez, although 
well recommended by Gonzflez, was not held in very high regard by 
Aguayo. The latter said that Pérez had served in the army for twenty 
vears, and had never merited promotion beyond the rank of a private sol- 
dier. Pérez himself admitted that he wis illiterate and could only sign 
his name—and his signature was in very rustic characters. His promotion 
to San Antonio, however, seems to have turned his head somewhat, and 
he did not prove to be so peaceful and pliable as Gonzalez had supposed 
him. He was later made lieutenant of the presidio of Béxar, and still 
occupied that position as late as 1738, at which time he was in his fifty- 
sixth vear. 

*Gonzfilez to the viceroy, March 18, 1724, in Autos sre diferentes 
puntos, 10. 

’Viceroy’s decree, in Gonzflez contra Flores, 26. 
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wished peace, but that a few of them had come to San Antonio 
in order to see if they could not eajole the Spaniards into giving 
up the captives. Flores said that he had recognized their duplic- 
ity. and had refused to treat with them unless all of their chiefs 
should come. These statements he substantiated by the declara- 
tion of the Spaniard, Juan Santiago de la Cruz, to the effect that 
the Apaches intended to raid and destroy San Antonio after they 
had recovered their kinspeople. Finally, Flores asked that, in ree- 
ognition of his many services and on account of his family, he be 
restored to his command.! 

To prove his good record in the service of the king, Flores en- 
closed a number of testimonials. One of these was from no less a 
personage than Fray Antenio Margil de Jests, guardian of the 
College of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe de Zacatecas. He stated 
that Flores had always gallantly and zealously served the king, 
and that he was worthy, not only to be restored to his command, 
but even to be promoted to the highest office in the province of 
Texas.” 

The Marqués de Aguayo, in his testimonial, praised Flores very 
highly, and, indeed, it is from him that we learn most of the facts 
concerning Flores’s career, as given above. He also defended 
Flores against the attacks made upon him by Hidalgo, whose 
charges, he said, were mere repetitions of those made by Gonzalez.* 
To offset Hidalgo’s opinion, Aguayo maintained that Hidalgo was 
a man easily influenced, and that Father Sevillano, who also op- 
posed Flores, was of somewhat the same nature. As to Gonzalez 
himself, Aguayo believed that he had purposely misstated things 
to the diseredit of Flores, and cited Flores’s letters as proof. He 
sald that Mateo Pérez had been recommended so that Gonzalez 
could keep him under his control and so shape the affairs of San 
Antonio. Furthermore, Aguavo added, Gonzdlez was known to 
be of a turbulent disposition, as was admitted by his own college, 
and one who was always causing trouble.® It is only fair to state 


‘Flores to the viceroy, no date, in Gonzalez contra Flores, 26-30. 

*Letter of Fray Antonio Margil de Jestis, July 20, i724, in Gonzalez 
contra Flores, 35-36. 

‘Hidalgo to the viceroy, in Primera entrada a la Proa de los Texas, 8-9, 

‘Aguayo to the viceroy, no date, in Gonzélez contra Flores, 38-39, 

‘Tbid., 43. 
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that Gonzslez and Aguayo had been pers snal enemies since 1722, 
when the former charged the latter with defrauding the govern- 
ment. This fact may have colored Aguayo’s opinion of Gonzalez.’ 
Finally, Aguayo recommended that Flores be restored to the com- 
mand of the presidio at San Antonio and that all back pay be 
given him.? 

In consequence of Aguayo’s intervention, on May 31, 1725, the 
viceroy ordered that Flores should he restored to his command and 
that Pérez should return to his service as a private soldier in the 
presidio of Rio Grande.* Thus in spite of further efforts that 
Gonzalez may have made, Flores won his fight, and for this time, 
at least, the seculars triumphed over the missionaries. 

5. Further Raids and Spanish Conciliation, 1724-1725.—While 
this controversy had been raging between Flores and Gonzalez, the 
Apaches had continued to inflict upon the province their thefts 
and murders. The assurance given by the Indians who had visited 
San Antonio in November, 1723. that four of their chiefs would 
come to make peace did not prove well founded, and after some 
seven months of quiet the Apaches renewed their raids.* 

At about midnight of March 9, 1724, Francisco Minchaca (sic), a 
soldier of the presidio of Rio Grande del Norte, arrived at San 
Antonio and reported that his companion, Antonio Gonzalez, had 
been killed by Indians about fifteen leagues away. Flores set out at 
once with ten soldiers, and, reaching the scene of the attack, found 
the mutilated body of Gonzalez. Though there were conflicting 
opinions as to the identity of the malefactors, there were strong 
indications that they were Apaches.2 On March 14th or 15th, 


*Aguayo to Fray Margil, July 4, 1724. 

*Aguayo to the viceroy, in Autos sre diferentes puntos, 44. 

*Viceroy’s decree, /bid., 45. 

‘Almazfin to the viceroy, October 24, 1724, in Autos sre diferentes 
puntos, 44. 

*Almazan to the viceroy, March 12, 1724, in Autos sre diferentes puntos, 
2; declaration of Minchaca, Jbid., 3-5; testimony of Flores, /bid., 5-7. 

Gonzilez was a courier bearing dispatches from the viceroy to La Bahfa, 
having been sent to Mexico in January preceding to give notice of the re- 
volt of the Indians at Bahia. Minchaca served as his escort. They had 
left the presidio of Rio Grande on March 6, and, proceeding at a mod- 
erate pace, had reached a place called Chareo de la Pita, about fifteen 
leagues from San Antonio, on the 9th, at three p. m. (On a map in the 
Austin Papers a ereek by this name is shown just west of the Medina 
river—B. MS. Notes.) After a short rest here, they pushed on, wishing 
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ten Apaches, bearing the Indian captive Gerénimo, stole some 
horses frem the corral of the presidio of San Juan Bautista del 
Rio Grande. Gerdnimo fled to the Snaniards, gave the alarm, and 
the horses were recovered.1. Again, in April, the Apaches attacked 
some mission Indians of San Antonio, killing one and wounding 


to cover a stretch of bad road before darkness should overtake them. 
They had gone only about a league, however, when they were attacked by 
six nude Indians on horseback. Gonzflez was wounded by two arrows and 
fell from his horse, but Minchaca managed to get away by threatening his 
pursuers with his gun, and, keeping them at a distance, he reached a 
ravine half a league away from Arroyo de los Payayas. Here he unsaddled 
his horse and rode in to San Antonio to give the alarm (Declaration of 
Minchaca before Governor Almazén, in Autos sre diferentes puntos, 3-5). 
In Flores’s party sent out to investigate were ten soldiers, an Indian 
guide, and Minchaca himself. They reached Pita at 9 o’clock the next 
morning, and found the body. It had been stripped of all clothing and 
the Indians had followed their usual custom of mutilation. There were 
arrows in the stomach and back, a wound had been made by a spear, the 
flesh was torn away from the calf of one leg, and the scalp was gone. 
The courier’s hat, shoes, and shield were found a short distance from the 
road. Flores took up the trail of the Indians and followed it until night 
closed in upon him, when, seeing that there was small chance of overtak- 
ing the fugitives, he decided to return to San Antonio. The identity of 
the Indians could not be definitely settled, but the most prevalent opinion 
was that they were Apaches, because they had fled in the direction of the 
Apache country, and the arrows found were declared by various of the 
mission Indians to be of Apache make. It was argued, however, on some- 
what flimsy grounds, that the arrows were new and might have been imi- 
tated by some other tribe which wished to throw suspicion upon the 
Apaches, and which had fled in the direction of the Apacheria to strengthen 
this impression. Other arguments in defence of the Apaches were that the 
attacking Indians were nude, whereas the former were accustomed to 
clothe themselves in buckskin; that the Apaches used saddles, had darts 
and spears made of buffalo skin, and tipped their arrows with iron, while 
the tips of the ones found were of flint. In addition, it was asserted that 
if the Indians had been Apaches, they would never have allowed Minchaca 
to escape, but would have followed him even into the settlement and killed 
him there (Testimony of Flores, /bid., 5-7). In spite of these doubts, it 
is probable that the offenders were Apaches, and such was later conceded, 
for Governor Almazin, in a letter written to the viceroy on May 1, stated 
that about this same time some Apaches had raided the presidio of the 
Rio Grande, and that, since they were in the neighborhood, it might be in- 
ferred that they were the culprits in both instances (Almazin to the vice- 
roy, May 1, 1724, in Autos fechos en la Bahfa, 35-36). 

*Declaracién del Yndio Gerénimo, 3 pp. In his declaration made before 
Governor Faleén of Coahuila, Gerénimo stated that he was a native of 
Rio de Santa Helena, near Fresnillo, and that he had been left an orphan 
at an early age. While working for a merchant as driver (atajador), he 
had been captured by the Tobosos, who kept him for a year, and then 
traded him to the Apaches in exchange for deer skins, because an Apache 
chief fancied that he resembled a son of his who had been captured by the 
Spaniards in an assault upon Rio Grande (Jbid.). 
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another.! About the same time they killed a Mesquite Indian at 
E] Almagre, took another prisoner, and killed a Paquasian Indian 
on the upper Medina.? Early in January of the following year 
these Paquasian (Paquache) Indians were attacked by the Apaches 
near the Nueces River. It was hoped by Father Paredes that 
fear of the Apaches would induce the tribe to enter the San 
Xavier mission, then almost extinct, at San Antonio. Sim- 
ilarly, some time before January, 1726, the Sanas were attacked 
by one hundred Apaches and driven from their rancherias.* 

Thus we see that there was little cessation of hostilities. On 
the contrary, as Father Hidalgo said, “little by little the Apaches 
are showing their claws.’* 

In spite of this warlike attitude of the Apaches, however, the 
Spaniards continued to follow a policy of conciliation. Governor 
Almazan had reported, on March 24, 1724, the negotiations that 
had been carried on with the Apaches, and said that up to that 
time the chiefs had not come to make peace, as they had promised 
to do.® On April 25, the viceroy replying to Almazan urged upon 
him the importance of securing an alliance with the Apache chiefs 
by gentle means. which, he said, should be easy to do, since the 
Apaches of New Mexico were friends of the Spaniards. Almazan 
answered that he would carry out these instructions, but that he 
had little hope of securing any good results, as the Apaches were 
getting worse every day, and were making life and property unsafe. 
Nevertheless, he gave orders that if any Apaches should be encoun- 
tered they should be brought before him so that he might give them 
presents and dispatch them as messengers to their chiefs, offering 
friendship and alliance.’ 

These troublesome questions were referred by the viceroy to the 
Marqués de Aguayo for his opinion, as an authority on Texas 

tAlmaziin to the viceroy, May 1, 1724. in Autos sre diferentes puntos, 35. 

*Hidalgo to Gonzalez, March 25, 1725, Jbid., 37. 

3Representacion que haze Fray Miguel Sevillano de Paredes, 5-6. 

‘Hidalgo to Gonzilez, March 25, 1725, in Autos sre diferentes puntos, 37. 

*Almazan to the viceroy, Jbid., 19. 

*Auditor’s parecer and viceroy’s decree, Ibid., 42-43. 

"Letters of Almazfn to the viceroy, October 24 and 25, 1724, Ibid., 44-47; 
55-62. Bonilla states that Almazfn at this time asked permission to make 
war on the Apaches, but that his proposal was not favorably received by 
the superior government (Breve Compendio, Par. 11). I have not seen 
this proposal in any of the contemporary sources. 
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affairs, and in February Aguayo gave his reply. He believed that 
the Apaches should first be treated with “gentle persuasion” ; that 
another one of the captives at San Antonio should be dispatched 
with proffers of peace, and that influence should be brought to bear 
upon the friendly Apaches of New Mexico, in order that they might 
aid in bringing their kinsmen to terms. But in case the Apaches 
would not admit any overtures of peace, Aguayo advised that a 
company of eighty Spaniards and one hundred Indian allies should 
make an expedition against them, entering their country from New 
Mexico. He suggested that the necessary soldiers could be secured 
by taking detachments form the various presidios, and that the 
“Texas” Indians would be only too glad to get a chance to fight 
their old enemy. Nevertheless, he thought. the best wav to reach 
the Apaches was through their captive kinsmen, and he advised 
that this be attempted.? 

Aguayo’s advice was accepted by the viceroy, and his policy was 
ordered carried out, with the understanding that even in ease the 
Apaches spurned the proposals of peace, no campaign should be 
undertaken until due authority was given.?. Thus we see the adop- 
tion of a definite policy toward the Apaches, that of conciliation 
before punishment, which was to continue in force for several vears. 

The line of division already observed between the missionaries 
and the seculars in regard to the Apaches was continued. The 
priests usually defended them and believed in their good intentions, 
while the civil and military officials, in spite of orders that they 
be conciliatory, habitually distrusted them. The spirit of the 
fathers is typified by the petition of Hidalgo, who, on March 18, 
1725, asked for permission to go to the land of the Apaches to try 
to convert them. He wished to be unaccompanied save by a single 
lay brother, and hoped, by converting the Apaches to the “holy 
Catholic faith,” to secure the peace of the province.* 

6. Information Acquired Concerning the Apaches.—Through 
their intimate relations with the Apaches, the Spaniards at San 
Antonio had become very much better acquainted with them, and 


‘Aguayo to the viceroy, February. 1725, Autos sre diferentes puntos, 
63-76. 

*Auditor’s parecer, Mareh 31, 1725, Ibid.. 77. 

’Petition of Hidalgo, in Primera Entrada a la Proa de Texas, 7-9; 
Arricivita, Crénica, 3438. 
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by 1725 possessed concerning them considerable definite knowledge. 
From the correspondence of the period thus far covered we can de- 
termine the ideas of the soldiers and priests in regard to the loca- 
tion, organization, numbers, and general customs of the Apaches 
with whom they had been dealing. Up to this time very little dis- 
tinction, if anv, was made between the different Apache tribes, but 
all were included, as has been stated, under the generic name of 
“Apaches.” Not only were the Texas Apaches included under this 
term, but those of New Mexico as well, together, embracing, as they 
said, a range of more than five hundred leagues.* 

a. Location.--It is clear that during this period the Apaches 
known at San Antonio were living far to the northwest. Domingo 
Cabello, who was governor of Texas in 1784 and who wrote an his- 
torical sketch of the Apaches, says that at the time under consid- 
eration they lived along the Rio del Fierro, three hundred leagues 
“from the province of Texas.” The Rio del Fierro seems to be 
the Wichita.2 According to Cabello’s statement, the Apaches lived 
in that region until about 1723, when they were defeated by the 
Comanches, their greatest foes, in a nine days’ battle, and forced 
to seek safety in flight.* Going southward, they chose as their 
new home the region between the upper Colorado and Brazos rivers, 
at a distance of some one hundred and twenty leagues from the 
“province of Texas.” Even here, says Cabello, they did not feel 
safe from the attacks of the Comanches, and began to explore the 
land to the south with the view of moving again in case of neces- 
sity. Cabello’s assertion as to the location of the Apaches is 
borne out by the various documents of this period. When Flores 
made his campaign in 1723 he marched for more than a month 
before reaching the Apacheria, going, he tells us, a distance of one 
hundred and thirty leagues, or perhaps some two hundred and 
sixty miles, northwest from San Antonio. This agrees substan- 
tially with Cabello’s statement. The length of time consumed by 
the woman in her embassy to her people® indicates that the Apaches 


*Auditor’s parecer. January 27, 1724, in Autos Hechos. Texas, 32. 

*B. MS. Notes. 

‘Bancroft, in his Arizona and New Mexico, page 239, tells of a great 
battle in 1724, when the Comanches attacked the Apaches at Jicarilla. 

‘Cabello, Informe, 32-33, 

*See page 210. 
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were a long distance away. When she departed, on horseback, she 
said that she would return in twenty days, and she was, in fact, 
gone twenty-two days. 

The range of the Apaches extended much farther south, it is 
true. During the buffalo season, they were accustomed to move 
their camps to the southeast, between the middle Colorado and 
Brazos rivers, where the buffalo were most numerous. They stayed 
here only temporarily, however, retiring north at the end of the 
season. There is no ground for Yoakum’s statement that on the 
coming of the Spaniards the Lipan Apaches inhabited the Gulf 
coast,' and such an opinion could not be entertained by one who 
is familiar with the contemporary documents now available. At 
this time the Apaches did not habitually range below the old San 
Antonio road. Attention should also be called to the evident 
error in the map in the Handbook of American Indians, Part I, 
which shows the Shoshonean stock, clearly referring to the Co- 
manches, when first known to Europeans, as extending in a nar- 
row wedge on both sides of the Colorado to a point below Austin. 
At this time the Comanches were held north of the Apaches, and 
as the latter lived a long distance northward from San Antonio, 
the incorrectness of this portion of the map is readily perceived. 
The Comanches, in their southward migration, did not reach the 
Panhandle till about 1700, and it was long after this before they 
ranged habitually east of the lower Colorado. 

b. Tribal Organization.—Through their efforts to obtain peace 
with the Apaches, the authorities at San Antonio learned some- 
thing of their tribal organization. The Indians with whom they 
treated said that they were divided into five tribes (naciones), 
each of which was governed by his own chief or capitan. All of 
these chiefs, however, recognized the authority of a head chief 
(capitan grande), who lived still farther north.2 The squaw sent 
as a messenger by Flores described the method of the Apaches in 
making a raid, which illustrates this organization. She said that 
all of the five chiefs would assemble and furnish about twelve men 
each for the raid. When these returned, the booty was divided, 
and all returned to their respective homes. Withont the permis- 


14 Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 11. 
*Flores to Aguayo, October 21, 1723, Autos Hechos. Texas, 2. 
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sion of the capttdn grande, however, she said, none of the chiefs 
dared to make an expedition.1. The names of these different bands, 
for such they evidently were, do not appear at this time. More- 
over, the contemporary sources of the period leave us wholly in 
the dark as to what portion and what branch of the Apaches were 
being treated of. But there are indications that the principal 
ones were the branch that later emerged as the Lipan. 

ce. Numbers.—To the Spaniards at San Antonio the Apaches 
seemed to be a very numerous people,? but their number was prob- 
ably much smaller than was believed. Flores said that in his cam- 
paign he fought one of the five rancherias and that about two hun- 
dred warriors were engaged. If he was correct in his estimate, 
the total population of this rancheria could not have been less than 
eight or nine hundred. 

d. Customs.—The equipment of an Apache warrior, the wit- 
nesses tell us, was quite elaborate. They possessed many horses, 
had good saddles with iron stirrups, and used bridles. Their 
horses were usually protected from the arrows of the enemy by 
buffalo skins, and the Apaches themselves used skin armor, painted 
variously blue, red, green, or white. No mention is made of the 
Apaches having firearms, and it is made to appear that they fought 
entirely without them. Their arrows were generally tipped with 
iron, we are told, and they also used a kind of iron dart (chuza) 
in offensive warfare. Their clothing, as a rule, was of buckskin.® 

e. Intertribal Reilations—As has already been stated, the 
Apaches had long been foes of the Indians living to the east of the 
middle Colorado river, and never did the Texas Indians go out to 
hunt buffalo without being in danger of attack from the Apaches, 
who were also in the same region during the buffalo season. Less 
worthy foes of the Apaches were the small Coahuiltecan tribes liv- 
ing west of the San Antonio river and south of the Camino Real. 
Of the Apaches these lived in mortal dread, and we have already 


mentioned some of the attacks which they withstood.4 One result 

‘Flores to Aguayo, Oetober 21, 1723, Autos Hechos. Texas, 2-3. 

*Autos Hechos. Texas, 4; Autos sre diferentes puntos, 25; and numerous 
other documents. 

®Testimony of Flores, in Autos sre diferentes puntos, 7; Flores to 
Aguayo, in Autos Hechos. Texas, 2; Arricivita, Cronica, 340. 

‘B. MS. Notes. 
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of Apache hostility toward these smaller tribes of southern Texas 
had been the formation of what was known as Rancheria Grande, 
which was composed of many tribes who had banded together to 
combat the Apaches, and which made its headquarters in the neigh- 
borhood of the Brazos.1_ From the declaration of the Indian boy, 
Gerénimo, it may be inferred that with the Jumanes and Tobosos 
the Apaches maintained friendly relations.* Indeed, the Jumanes, 
as will be seen, were included under the term “Apaches.” 


III. PERIOD OF RELATIVE QUIET, 1726-1730 

1. The Apaches Inactive-—For several years after 1725 the 
documents available do not indicate that many hostilities were 
committed by the Apaches. On the contrary, there are indications 
that they were either holding themselves in reserve, for some un- 
known reason, or were occupied elsewhere. Thus, on July 4, 1726, 
Almazan reported that everything was quiet at San Antonio, and 
that recently the Apaches had made no hostile move.* Sometime 
in 1726, it is true, the Apaches were so bold as to try to steal 
some horses which were being guarded by a mission Indian very 
near the presidio.* In 1727 they killed near the same mission a 
recently converted Indian.’ But these are the only specific in- 
stances of violence by them cited by the documentary sources for 
some four years. It is not improbable that the Apaches made 
minor raids upon the Spaniards’ stock. Indeed, Father Sevillano, 
writing in November, 1729, remarked, in connection with Apache 
relations at the mission Valero, that “lately, at every turn, there 
are tragedies in that mission.”“* But whatever troubles there may 
have been, they do not appear to have been of sufficient impor- 
tance to merit special mention. 

*B. MS. Notes. 

*Declaracién del Yndio Gerénimo. 2. 

*Almazfn to the viceroy, in Mudanza del presidio, 2. In this letter 
Almazin gives us an idea of the size of San Antonio at this time. He 
savs there were forty-five officers and soldiers and four citizens (vecinos) 
there, and that these. with their families, reached the number of two 
hundred persons (/bid.). 

‘The soldiers hurried to his aid, but did not succeed in reaching him 
until after a spear had pierced his neck (Fray Sevillano to the viceroy, 
1730, asking for two additional soldiers in each mission, 19). 

*Trassumpto de vn Memorial, 2. 

“Ibid, 
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Yet, although the Apaches were peaceful, the quiet had a 
somewhat ominous appearance, and the colonists did not forget 
that the savages were likely to descend upon them at any time. 
Even the priests did not trust that the peace was permanent, but 
feared that the Indians might attack the presidio and burn the 
missions. This fear is voiced by Father Miguel Sevillano de 


wom 1 


Paredes in his report made in 1727. 

2. PRivera’s Recommendations.—In 1727 Don Pedro de Rivera 
made a general inspection of the Spanish defenses on the frontier, 
and in his report of 1728 proposed a general reduction of forces 
in Texas. San Antonio, as well as the establishments in eastern 
Texas, was to be affected by this policy of retrenchment. Rivera 
recognized the exposed condition of Béxar and its proximity to 
the hostile Apaches, but, influenced, no doubt, by their recent com- 
parative quiet, he underestimated the danger from them.? In con- 
sequence, he recommended that the garrison at Béxar be reduced 
from fifty-three to forty-three soldiers, ‘‘sinee,” as he said. “it has 
no other enemies in its neighborhood than the Apache Indians, who 
inhabit the Lomerta Grande (big range of hills), which nation is 
not so Jarge as to cause anxiety to that presidio even though its 
garrison should be smaller than the one which now protects it.”* 
He said that even if the Apaches did commit petty thieveries, 
through the carelessness of the soldiers, they would soon learn 
the consequences of their acts and would desist from them.+* 

3, Effect of the Recommendations.—These ill-advised recom- 
mendations at once caused a storm of protest from the mission- 
aries. Father Vergara complained that to take ten men from the 
presidio of Béxar would mean the ruin of the missions at San An- 
tonio, for the Apaches would soon learn of the reduction in forces, 
and would be encouraged to renew their hostilities.® 

In 1731 the Quer¢étaran missions were removed from eastern 


] 


Texas, and after several other locations had heen projected for them 


Fr. Miguel Sevillano de Paredes, Visitas de las misiones del Rio Grande 
del Norte, October 15, 1727, 37. 
"Rivera, Proyecto, 6. 

Ibid. 34. 

‘Ibid. 

"Vergara to the viceroy, July 20, 1729, in Diligencias que hizo el 
colegio, 14. 
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were re-established near San Antonio. |The proximity of the 
Apaches had much to do with determining the sites, for it was 
deemed dangerous to establish them in any place less protected 
from that tribe? In this same vear the population of San An- 
tonio was further increased by the coming of the Canary Islanders. 
They were not a highly courageous lot, and their fears of the hos- 
tile Indians added considerable to the alarm felt at San Antonio. 
The new colonists, afraid to settle on the lands that had been 
assigned them some distance away, congregated under the shelter 
of the presidio.? Hardly had they become established in their new 
home when the Apaches awoke from their inaction and began a 
series of raids more serious than any before experienced from 


them at San Antonio. 


IV. THE CAMPAIGN OF BUSTILLO Y ZEVALLOS 


1. Renewed Raids—The renewed hostilities began with the 
opening of 1731. On January 9, Fr. Salvador de Amaya and 
Fr. Francisco Bustamante with a small party, escorted by four 
soldiers, were attacked by fifty Apaches while on their way from 
San Antonio to Rio Grande, a woman being killed and a boy car- 
ried away into captivity. The rest of the party “miraculously” 
escaped with their lives.* No attempt being made to punish this 
attack, the Apaches grew bolder. and before long entered the mis- 
sion of San Antonio de Valero and carried awav fifty burros.* 
At another time they visited one of the new missions during the 
absence of the priest, and. putting to flight the recently congre- 
gated Indians, stole all of the horses there... Again, about April 
15, it seems, eightv Apaches attacked a squad of soldiers who were 
conducting horses to the Rio Grande, at the place where the two 
priests had been assaulted on January 9. The soldiers were ig- 
nominously seattered and all of the horses captured.® Later, on 
June 25, Fr. Zaes Monge and Fr. Benito de Santa Ana, accom- 


1B. MS. Notes. 

*Cabello, Informe, 33. 

’Fr. Mezquia to the viceroy, May 4, 1731, in Carpeta de Correspondencia, 
74; same to same, August 8, 1731. /bid., 84-85. 

‘Ibid., 75, 85. 

"Ibid. 

*lbid. 
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panied by five soldiers, were attacked by the Apaches while en 
route to Rio Grande. Two soldiers were wounded and all of the 
horses carried off... Thus all but the last of these raids occurred 
between January 9 and April 17, and the priests now cited them 
as evidence of the insutticiency of the escorts that were assigned 
them. As a result of their complaints, Rivera, now convinced 
of the seriousness of the Apache situation, recommended that 
eight soldiers and a cabo (chief) should be given them on their 
journeys from Rio Grande to San Antonio.? At the same time 
he also recommended that permission be given to the captain of 
Béxar to punish the Apaches for their repeated crimes, as had 
been requested by Captain Almazan, for, he said, unless something 
were done to uphold the honor of the Spanish arms, their out- 
rages would soon pass beyond all hounds.* But no immediate 
action was taken to punish the offenders. 

After these repeated attacks, there was a lull in the depredations 
that lasted until the middle of September. But the inhabitants at 
San Antonio felt anvthing but secure, and their alarm was ma- 
terially increased in the first part of August by the capture of an 
Apache who declared that a great number of his people were 
assembling in their country preparatory to making a combined 
attack upon the settlement. This warning was justified, as will 
be seen from subsequent events.* 

2. The Fight at San Antonio, September 18, 1731.—Quiet was 
broken by a raid on the stock of the presidio at San Antonio on 
September 18, 1731, at noon, when the Apaches attacked the 
horse herd (cavallada) and succeeded in stealing about sixty beasts. 
Don Juan Antonio Pérez de Almazin, who was now captain at 
Béxar, was at once notified, and, although he was ill at the time, 
set out immediately in pursuit of the offenders, dispatching a 
sergeant with five soldiers in advance. When Almazin overtook 
them, at a distance of about a league from the presidio, he found 
them engaged in a fight with at least forty Indians, and, as he 


‘Mezqufa to the viceroy, August 8, 1731, Carpeta de Correspondencia, 85. 
*Rivera to the viceroy, May 26, 1731, Ibid., 82. 

STbid., 81-82. 

*Almazin to Casafuerte, December 1, 1731, in Pacificacion de Apaches, 5. 
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tells us, had he not arrived at that opportune time all six would 
have perished.!| They were by no means free from danger with 
the coming of reinforcements, for the Spaniards did not number 
more than twenty-five men in all, while, according to Almazan, 
just as thev arrived about five hundred Indians came out from 
their hiding places, all on horseback and well armed. The com- 
bined force now attacked the soldiers with great fierceness, form- 
ing their line of battle in the shape of a crescent (media luna), and 
gradually surrounding the small band. The battle lasted for more 
than two hours, and two men had been killed and thirteen badly 
wounded, when the Spaniards decided to dismount at the foot of 
a tree and sell their lives as dearly as possible, since most of the 
horses were disabled and some of the wounded soldiers unable to 
remain in the saddle. The Indians continued drawing the death 
circle around the Spaniards, who thought that they had only a few 
moments to live. But suddenly the Indians began to flee, much 
to the astonishment of the soldiers, for there seemed to be abso- 
Jutely no reason why they should not have finished the small force 
and have proceeded to ravage the missions and the presidio, which 
would have been an easy task, for fourteen soldiers were absent 
on a mission to Coahuila. Almazan said that it was only by a 
miracle of Divine Providence that the whole settlement was not 
exterminated.? 

The abandonment of the fight by the Indians was very char- 
acteristic of Apache warfare. They usually fought very cautiously, 
as they could not afford to lose many men, and a warrior was not 
easily replaced. Knowing that many of their own number would 
be killed while the Spaniards were being overpowered, and fearing 
that, in the meantime, reinforcements might come from the pre- 
sidio, they followed their usual course and fled with the horses 
they had stolen. On the part of the Spaniards, this encounter is 
an instance of very plucky fighting, in that a small number held 
their own against great odds. Their remarkable resistance would 


*Almazin to Casafuerte, December 1, 1731, /bid., 4. Bonilla erroneously 
states that this fight occurred at the end of 1730 (Breve Compendio, 
Par: 18): 

*Almazin to Casafuerte, December 1, 1731, Pacificacion de Apaches, 4-5. 
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have been impossible, however, if the Indians had been provided 
with firearms, as was the case with the soldiers. 

Three distinct tribes participated in this battle, according to 
the various statements made. Indeed, now for the first time, in 
the sources at my command, the contemporary writers distinguish 
the different bands of their foes. 17 
above,? being shown the arrows left on the field of battle, declared 


a} | 


he Apache captive mentioned 


that they belonged to the Apaches, Pelones, and Jumanes, “all 
three of which are very numerous in Indians and very warlike.’* 
In a petition of the soldiers of the presidio, which will be referred 
to later, these same tribes were enumerated.* It is interesting to 
note that Joseph de Urrutia, writing on July 4, 1733, wondered at 
this alliance between the Apaches and the Jumanes and Pelones, 
because, he said, the Apaches were formerly the enemies of these 
other tribes and would not admit them to their friendship. This 
alliance with other tribes may indicate that the Apaches were no 
longer as independent as they had been, and that the Comanches 
were pressing hard upon them,*® as we know was later the ease. 

3. Almazdn’s Report and the Authorization of a Campaign.— 
Almazan, in reporting these oecurrences to the viceroy on Decem- 
ber 1, 1731, complained of the lack of forces at the presidio. He 
said that the number of soldiers was entirely inadequate for the 
many occupations that were necessary, that much of the time the 
presidio was left without any defense except for a very few soldiers, 
and that the missions were exposed to total ruin. He predicted 
that the outrages of the Apaches would, in the immediate future, 
increase to such an extent that past ones, although so many, would 
not be a circumstance compared to those that would follow. Never 
before, he said, had the Apaches committed so many hostile acts 


‘Joseph de Urrutia, mentioning this battle in 1738, says that Almazén 
had twenty-two men and the Apaches about five hundred: that two sol- 
diers were killed and seventeen wounded, among the latter being Almazén 
himself. He says that the fight occurred about half a league from the 
presidio, and gives as the reason for the flight of the Apaches their fear 
of reinforcements from the presidio (Urrutia to the viceroy, May 9, 1738, 
in Expediente sobre la campafia, 7-8). Arricivita savs (Crénica, 344-345) 
that the invaders were frightened away by the vells of the mission Indians. 

*See page 226. 

*Almazin to Casafuerte. December 1. 1731, in Pacifieacion de Apaches, 5. 

‘Declaration of soldiers, /bid., 15-16. 

‘B. MS. Miscellaneous, 1730-1733. 
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as they had in this year, and such was the terror felt at San An- 
tonio that the soldiers were preparing to remove their families to 
places of safety.1. He stated that it would be impossible to make 
the campaign for which permission had been given him before the 
following year, on account of the lateness of the season and the 
scarcity of men. He thought that a large force would be neces- 
sary, for, he said, one hundred men would have had difficulty 
merely in holding their own in the fight of September 8, in which 
only a small portion of the entire Apache nation had participated. 
Not more than about sixty soldiers, he said, could be secured from 
all of the presidios of Texas combined, while citizens (vecinos) 
could with difficulty be prevailed upon to engage in a campaign, 
because the enslaving of captives had been prohibited, thus leaving 
no chance for compensation by securing an Indito or Indita.? 
Almazan’s letter was referred to Rivera, who, apparently, was 
now in Mexico City, and in consequence he made two recommenda- 
tions: first, that the presidio of Bahia should he removed to the 
Medina river, on the San Antonio road, in order to ward off the 
Apaches in that quarter; and, second, that the campaign be under- 
taken as he had before advised. Rivera was of the opinion that 
one hundred and fifty soldiers, reinforced by the Indian allies that 
could be secured, would be enough to make the expedition, and 
that this number could be raised from Adaes, Bahia, and Rio 
Grande. He did not agree with Almazan that a large force would 
he necessary to punish the Apaches, for, he maintained, the success 
ef a campaign depended not so much upon numbers as upon the 
efficient control of the men. To support this assertion he cited 
several successful campaigns made by small forces, mentioning 
among these Flores’s expedition of 1725.° In regard to captives, 

"Almazin to Casafuerte, December 1, 1731, in Pacificacion de Apaches, 
6-8, 

*Tbid., 7-8. 

‘Others cited were: Don Fulano de Zavala, with 100 men, defeated more 
than 2000 Yaquis in the province of Ostimuri; in 1693, Don Diego Vargas, 
with 100 men, had reduced New Mexico; Don Antonio Valverde, with 100 
men. had defeated 300 Apaches in Llanos de Café; in 1696, Don Félix 
Martinez, with 100 soldiers, had defeated 6000 Tanos at Ofate, the capital 
of the province of Moqui; in 1696, Juan Isidro de Pardifias, with a few 
soldiers, defeated 14.000 warriors in Tarahumara; in 1725, Joseph Balen- 
tin de la Garza, captain of the presidio of El Paso, with only thirty-five 


men, defeated the numerous Suma nation and its allies (Summary of 
Rivera’s report, December 29, 1731, Zbid., 11-12). 
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tivera implicitly yielding to Almazin’s implied demand, said that 
great care should be taken to prevent the Indian allies from kill- 
‘ing such captives as might be taken, and that to prevent this it 
would be best to send them to other provinces and bring them up 
in the Catholic faith.’ 

On January 6, 1732, the viceroy ordered that Rivera’s recom- 
mendations for the removal of Bahia and for the campaign against 
the Apaches should be carried out.?_ The first part of the order 
was never fulfilled. 

4. The Campaign of Bustillo y Zevallos, 1732.—It was to Cap- 
tain Almazin that permission was given to make the campaign, 
but Governor Mediavilla y Ascona, jealous of his own prestige, 
perhaps, asked to be allowed to lead the expedition. He did not 
remain in office long, however, and it fell to the lot of his sue- 
cessor, Don Juan Antonio de Bustillo y Zevallos. This, it would 
seem, occasioned a bitter quarrel between the two men.* Affairs 
dragged along in the usual slow fashion, and it was not until 
October, 1732, that a start was made. On the 22d of that month, 
Bustillo, the new governor, set out from San Antonio with a force 
of one hundred and fifty-seven Spaniards, thirty-two of these being 
servants, and sixtv mission Indians. He carried one hundred and 
forty pack-loads (cargas) of supplies and had nine hundred horses 
and mules, some of which were later utilized to good advantage.‘ 
With this large company, Bustillo proceeded to the San Xavier 
(San Gabriel) river, where he expected to be joined hy some In- 
dians of the “Texas” tribes. They did not appear, however, be- 
cause, it was said, one of their chiefs, who was called E7 Francés 
from his devotion to the French, warned his people that the Span- 
jards wished to lure them from home, kill them, and seize their 
women and children.’ Bustillo, after waiting in vain for the 
Texas until November 1, continued his march towards the north- 

Wbid., 10-12. 

*Ibid., 12, Mediavilla y Ascona, in a letter tg Fray Terreros, June 28, 
1746, said that this campaign was to have been made for the purpose of 
chastising the Apache, Yita, and Tastasagonia tribes, who made war on 
and terrorized the Maveyes, Vidaes. Salineros, and the Erbipiames. 

8Cf. page 234, note, for the controversy that grew out of this. 

‘Memorial del Govor. Bustillos. 1746. 6; Bustillo to the viceroy, Jan- 
uary 31, 1733. in Pacificacion de Apaches, 32. 

*‘Ibid., 26; Memorial del Govor. Bustillos, 1746. 
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west, apparently following the Little River.’ In order not to be 
discovered by the Apaches, whose land they soon entered, it was 
necessary, says Bustillo, to proceed with great caution. Spies were 
sent ahead, both to the north and to the northwest, but, at first, 
no signs of Indians were seen. This caused Bustillo to become 
impatient, and he resolved, as he declares, to find the Apaches even 
if he had to go clear to New Mexico. He now entered an unknown 
land, crossed strange rivers, and came into a cold, rough country. 
The march was exceedingly slow, and at the end of about six weeks 
Bustillo was, as he said, only about seventv leagues from San 
Antonio, alihough his winding course carried him, in actual dis- 
tanee, more than two hundred leagues. He took this roundabout 
way both to meet the Texas and to avoid being discovered by the 
Apaches, for, he said, had he gone directly into the Lomeria from 
San Antonio, he would have been seen on the second day.* On 
December 8, after mass had been said, an Indian spy named 
Asencio, who was one of the San Antonio mission Indians, arrived 
at the camp and reported that the rancherias of the enemy were 
about ten or twelve leagues away on the banks of the same river 
which the Spaniards were now following.* Acting upon this infor- 
mation, Bustillo moved his camp to within about five leagues of the 
Indians. Here a council of war was called, at which Asencio was 
the chief witness. He was very badly frightened, and when ques- 
tioned as to the number of the enemy, replied that he had never 
seen so many gathered together before in his life.* 

In the council it was decided to press on towards the rancherias, 
and ten Indians were sent ahead as spies. Bustillo left the greater 
part of the expedition here, and taking one hundred men, at about 
sunset began his march of some ten miles to the enemy. They 
traveled all night, with great difficultv, because of the rough ground 
and their ignorance of the country. In the early morning hours 


‘Pacificacion de Apaches, 26. Cabello, in his “Informe.” says that they 
followed the Brazos river, but he probably meant the “primer brazo,” or 
“first Brazos.” Dr. H. E. Bolton has identified the “primer bravo” with 
the present Little River, and has cleared up the confusion that has pre- 
viously existed upon this point. 

"Bustillo to the viceroy, January 31. 1733, in Pacifieacion de Anaches, 
32-33 

Toed., 27. 

‘Ibid. 
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Asencio, who was acting as guide, lost his bearings and did not 
know which way to take, but after reconnoitering a bit, he returned 
after daybreak and reported that a rancheria must be nearby, for 
he had heard the barking of dogs. 

Another council was now held. Some were in favor of trying 
to conceal themselves until the next day, but Bustillo thought it 
best to attack at once before they should be discovered. At about 
8 o'clock (on the morning of the 9th), absolution having been 
given by the priests, the company set out in two ranks, with Bus- 
tillo between them. The rancherias could now be seen at a dis- 
tance of about half a Jeague, just across the river. 

No sooner had the stream been passed than the fighting began. 
The enemy numbered, the Spaniards believed, more than seven 
hundred warriors, and included members of four tribes, the 
Apaches, Ypandis (Lipan), Ysandis, and Chentis. They were in 
four separate rancherias, covering more than half a league, and 
their tents numbered more than four hundred. The Indians were 
well disciplined, and showed extraordinary courage. They were 
on horseback, and were armed with leather breastplates, which no 
lance or arrow could penetrate. They waited until the soldiers had 
discharged their guns, and then closed in with them in a hand-to- 
hand struggle. These tactics were used repeatedly throughout the 
battle. As fast as the Indians were killed their bodies were re- 
moved by their friends and thrown into the river. Among those 
who met their fate was a prominent chief, whose death caused much 
disturbance in the ranks of the Indians. His silver-headed bastén 
(cane) was taken to Bustillo by the chief of the friendly Pam- 
popas, a mission Indian with the soldiers. The fact that this chief 
had such a cane indicates that he had maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the Spaniards at some previous time, or had gotten it 
from some one who had. 

The battle continued for about five hours, but the advantage of 
the Spaniards’ firearms could not be overcome by the Indians, and 
at ahout one o’clock they retired, having been entirely driven out 
of their rancherias. Bustillo estimated the number of Indians 
killed at two hundred, although he said that it was impossible to 
know with certainty, for the bodies had been removed as fast as 
they fell. Only thirty women and children were taken prisoners 
because most of them had fled upon the approach of the Spaniards. 
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About seven hundred horses! were recovered and one hundred mule 
loads of peltry and other plunder captured. Not one Spaniard 
was killed on the field of battle, though seven were wounded, one 
of whom died within five days after.? 

From the contemperary documents alone, no definite conclusion 
can be formed as to the exact locality of the place of battle. We 
only know from them that Bustillo had gone to the San Xavier 
River, on the edge of the “monte grande” (Eastern Cross Timbers), 
and that he had thence set out northwest, apparently following the 
first Brazos, or Little River. We are also told that “strange rivers” 
were crossed on the way, and that the Indian camp was about sev- 
enty leagues from San Antonio, in a very rough country, with a 
river running near the rancheria.* With this meager information, 
the location might be assigned to various regions somewhat wide 
apart. Fortunately, however, later documents throw additional 
light upon the matter. In an investigation held at Los Adaes in 
1756 for the purpose of obtaining evidence as to Texas’s right to 
exercise jurisdiction over the San Saba country, testimony is given 
showing that Bustillo’s campaign took him to the San Saba region. 
Five witnesses testified to the effect thet they had accompanied 
Bustillo on the campaign, and that the battle had occurred on the 
San Sabdé river; two said that they had afterwards been to the 
San Saba river, and had been shown the battlefield; and two de- 
clared that they had heard it said and that it was generally known 
that they had gone to the San Saba. This testimony, it would 

‘Bonilla says “ganado,” but evidently means horses (Breve Compendio, 
Par: 13). 

*This account is based upon Bustillo’s report of January 31, 1733, in 
Pacificacion de Apaches, 26-36; the petition of the soldiers of Béxar, Ibid., 
15-19; Escrito of Almazin before Bustillo, January 31, 1733, [bid., 40-41; 
Cabello, Informe, 34. In his “Informe” Cabello gives some conflicting de- 
tails. He says that Bustillo had 300 men with him; that in the battle 
300 Indians were killed and thirty-eight prisoners taken; that twenty 
horses were stolen from the Spaniards. He said that one of the prisoners 
declared that the rancheria was composed of 1700 persons, 500 of whom 
were absent hunting buffalo (Informe, 34). Arricivita (Crénica, 345) er- 
roneously states that the campaign was made in 1730. The details given 
by Bonilla agree essentially with the above account, which was written be- 
fore Bonilla’s work was consulted. 


8Escrito of Almazfn before Bustillo, January 31, 1733, in Paeificacion 
de Apaches, 27; Memorial del Govor. Bustillos, 1746, 6. 


*Pacificacion de Apaches, 27, 30, 32. 
‘Testimony taken in support of the right of Béxar to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over San Sava, ete. 
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seem, should be given due credence. It shows that the Apaches 
were now considerably south of the country in which Flores had 
found them in 1723.1 

After the Indians had fled, a council of war was held, and it 
was decided to return to the main camp where the rest of the force 
had been left, since the enemies, as it was said, although defeated, 
still had many good warriors and might attack the camp, while 
the Spaniards would be at a disadvantage because of their igno- 
rance of the country. Fifty men were detailed as a rear guard. 
No sooner had the return march commenced, than the Apaches 


began to harass them. At one time an ambuscade was laid for 





the Indians, and this checked them somewhat. At about eight 
o’clock that night the camp was reached. The next day dawned 
upon various bands of Apaches looking down from neighboring 





hills. but because of the roughness of the country and the river 
which intervened they could do no damage. They continued to 
trouble the expedition, however, during the return to San Antonio, 
stealing horses whenever an opportunity was presented. The com- 
pany reached Béxar on December 22, just two months after their 
departure. The return trip was made in fifteen days, while six 
weeks had been spent in going.* This indicates the extreme cau- 
tion with which they had proceeded, and the comparative haste 
they made in getting back, for it must be remembered that they 
had about fifteen hundred horses to impede them. 

5. Efforts to Obtain Peace.—During the absence of the soldiers 
other bands of Apaches had raided the stock at San Antonio, and 
when the governor returned various petitions were made asking 
him not to distribute the captives, but to hold them as a means of 


‘In a bitter controversy that grew out of the founding of the San Xavier 
missions in 1746 (for account of which see Bolton, “The San Xavier Mis- 
sions,” MS.), Melehor de Mediavilla y Ascona, who had been the prede- 
cessor of Governor Bustillo, denied that the latter had ever fought this 
battle with the Apaches. He claimed that a cannon had been fired, caus- 
ing a great number of Indians to assemble, whereupon, Bustillo became 
alarmed and fled to San Antonio as quickly as possible (Mediavilla to 
Fray Alonso Terreros, June 28, 1746, 9). But Bustillo’s report given in 
this connection agrees exactly with the one he rendered at the time of the 
campaign, and is corroborated by reports from the soldiers of Béxar and 
by Father Vergara, so that there is no doubt that he met the Indians as 
has been described. 

*Declaration of soldiers, in Vacificacion de Apaches, 17-18; Bustillo to 
the viceroy, January 31, 1733, Ibid., 30-32. 
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making peace with the Apaches. To this effect they recommended 
that one or two of the captured women be sent as messengers to 
ask for peace or, if this plan should not be adopted, that another 
campaign be made against them with a force of three hundred 
men. If peace could not be secured by one means or the other, 
they said, it would be impossible to live in San Antonio.’ 

This petition was seconded by Fray Gabriel de Vergara, presi- 
dent of the missions of San Antonio and minister in that of Con- 
cepeién de Acuna, who added the weight of his influence towards 
inducing the governor to send the two Indian women as messen- 
gers to their people, and to retain the rest of the captives as hos- 
tages, in order to facilitate the reconciliation, Vergara emphasized 
the exposed condition of the missions and of the settlement as 
long as the Apaches should be enemies of the Spaniards, and called 
attention to the danger that the English or the French would make 
them their allies. He believed, he said, that the Apaches would 
make good citizens if reduced to politic life.? 

In consequence of these petitions, Bustillo, on January 4. 1733, 
dispatched two squaws, one an Apache and the other of the 
“Ypandis alias Pelones” tribe. Thev bore letters for their chiefs, 
and were supplied with horses and provisions for their journey. 
A sergeant and nineteen soldiers, with a priest, escorted them as 
far as the San Hibén River (Guadalupe), and took leave of them 
very hopefully and joyfully.’ 

One of Fray Vergara’s aims in trving to secure peace is seen in 
his letter of January 31, 1733. On that dav he wrote to the 
viceroy asking that attention be given to the establishment of mis- 
sions for the Apaches. He referred to the good nature and truth- 
fulness of the captives taken in the last campaign and said that 
it would be a “sad thing that such a multitude of souls should be 
eternal dwellers in the infernal caverns, because of the lack of the 
gospel,” especially, he continued, when there were so many priests 
in New Spain ready to preach to them. He again expressed his 
conviction that the Apaches, if reduced, would form most flourish- 

Vbid., 17-18, 30. 


2Petition of Vergara. December 23, 1732, bid... 20-21. 
5Auto of Bustillo, /bid., 22-23. 
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ing missions, because of the numerous and desirable people, and of 
the water, lands, and other conveniences offered.’ 

On the same date Bustillo wrote his report of the campaign 
enclosing the petitions and letters mentioned above.? But just as 
the courier was about to leave for Mexico, smoke was seen in the 
distance, and as tliis was the signal which had been agreed upon, 
the letters were held back in order to report the outcome of the 
embassy. ‘Two days later one of the squaws, accompanied by three 
warriors, arrived at Béxar. One of the men, who seemed to be an 
Indian of distinction, stated that he had been sent by his chief, 
the head of the Apache tribe, to see if the women had told the 
truth about the Spaniards wishing to establish friendly relations 
with them. The capitan grande himself, he said, was assembling 
his people in order that all might concur in the peace, and four 
chiefs would soon come with many people to conclude the nego- 
tiations. He declared that there were thirty-seven tribes along 
the road to New Mexico bearing the name Apache. The Indians 
were very much pleased, they claimed, with their kind reception 
and the prospect of peace, wishing to return at once and notify 
their chief. Bustillo detained them three days, however, feasting 
and regaling them, and it was not until the 5th that they set out, 
promising to return within two moons.° 

On November 26, 1732, the viceroy had asked why the Apaches 
always sueceeded in their attacks upon San Antonio, while no other 
Texas presidio was troubled by them.* In answer to this, Captain 
Almazin made a statement before Bustillo on January 31, 1733, 
for transmission to the viceroy. He explained that the Apaches 
confined their raids almost entirely to the presidio of Béxar because 
of its proximity to their homes, and that they did not trouble 
Adaes or Bahia because of the distance to be traversed and the 
hostile Indians who intervened. Not only were the Apaches hos- 
tile to San Antonio, he said, but recently two other tribes, the 
Yxandi and the Chenti, had joined them. These tribes, Almazén 


Vergara to the viceroy, January 31, 1733, Ibid., 24-25; Arricivita, 345. 

*Bustillo to the viceroy, January 31, 1733, with enclosures, Pacificacion 
de Apaches, 26-36. 

‘Bustillo to the viceroy, February 5, 1733, Ibid., 37-38. 

‘Declaration (escrito) of Almazén before Bustillo, January 31, 1733, 
Tbid., 38. 
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stated, were now heard of at Béxar for the first time.’ Governor 
Bustillo corroborated Almazan’s statement, and showed that the 
exposed condition of San Antonio was the explanation for the 
attacks made upon it.* 


VY. PANIC AT SAN ANTONIO AND CONTINUED RAIDS, 1733-1738 


1. Apache Treachery and Panic at San Antonio—Under the 
guise of peace the Apaches now entered San Antonio with great 
freedom, and for a time a spirit of seeming amity prevailed be- 
tween them and the Spaniards. The latter assumed that the peace 
was on a firm basis and to some extent relaxed their vigilance. 
The evil consequences of this bad policy were soon apparent. On 
March 27, three warriors and a squaw, who had come in ostensibly 
to trade, left the presidio for their country, being accompanied, 
as usual, by a few soldiers to see them safely out of the settlement. 
On this occasion they were escorted by Alferez Xavier Maldonado, 
Joseph Caravajal, and another soldier, the last of whom turned 
back to secure aid in killing some buffaloes that were seen near by. 
The first two continued with the Indians as far as the hill called 
“El Devisadero,” about one and one-half leagues away. Trusting 
in the treaty which had been made, they were somewhat careless, 
and when a band of about twenty-four Indians was seen approach- 
ing they awaited their coming without misgivings. As the savages 
came nearer, however, advancing in two wings, the soldiers recog- 
nized their hostile intentions. The scene was observed by the lieu- 
tenant of the presidio. He saw the two soldiers fall from their 
horses and their bodies surrounded by the Indians. When they 
were afterwards found. they presented a horrible sight. The bodies 
had been terribly mutilated and the bones stripped of their flesh, 
which had been carried away by the Apaches, says Father Vergara, 
to “satisfy their vengeful appetite.’ 

This flagrant rupture of the peace caused a genuine panic among 
the inhabitants at San Antonio. They now realized that the 
Apaches could not be trusted. After this outbreak the raids on 

*Tbid., 39-40. 

*Bustillo to the viceroy, January 31, 1733, Ibid., 42-43. 

’Statement of company of Béxar, April 11, 1733. Ibid., 44-46; statement 
of Fray Vergara, April 15, Jbid., 47-48; statement of the cabildo of San 
Fernando, April 10, bid., 49-50; Bustillo to the viceroy, April 20, Jbid., 
51-56. 
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the stock were renewed, and no one was safe outside of the missions 


and presidio. Great columns of smoke were seen on the Guada- 
lupe and Rio Grande roads, and the territied imaginations of the 
people could see vast concourses of barbarous Indians assembling 
to destroy the settlement.'. With difficulty could the priests re- 
strain the Indians from deserting the missions and fleeing to the 


forests, and, said Father Vergara, no one could blame them, for 


it was only natural that they should desire to preserve their lives, 


] 


The neophytes, fearing that the same cruelties that had been prac- 


ticed ‘on others would be visited upon themselves, would not go out 
to watch the cattle? 

That the terror was not confined to the neophytes is shown by 
three petitions which were now drawn up. One was by the soldiers 
of the presidio. They said that their petition was not caused 
through fear for themselves, and that thev only asked for permis- 
sion to remove their families bevond the Rio Grande to a place of 
safety. As for themselves, they were willing to remain until the 
end, and to give up their lives in the service of the king.* 

Another petition was made by the civil authorities. In it they 
emphasized the weakness of the presidio and the exposed condition 
of San Antonio, and prophesied that the Apaches would invade the 
place to liberate their kinsmen held as prisoners—an easy feat be- 
cause of the lack of soldiers.¢ Father Vergara’s statement, repre- 
senting the missionaries, was of a similar nature. He no less em- 
phatically stressed the danger from the Apaches and the need for 
reinforcements.® 

Governor Bustillo transmitted these petitions, together with his 
own report of the incidents related, on April 20, 1733, and fully 
corroborated the statements made, saying that the future of the 
whole settlement was in danger unless something should he done 
at once to relieve the situation.® 
2, Provisions for Defense.—In answer to these petitions the 


central government took some feeble measures for the greater 


‘Statement of ecabildo, April 10, /bid.. 50. 

*Statement of Vergara, April 15, /bid.. 48. 

‘Statement of the military company, April 11, /bid., 44-46. 
‘Statement of the cabildo, April 10, /bid.. 49-50. 

‘Statement of Vergara, April 15, [bid.. 47-48. 


2 


"Bustillo to the viceroy, April 20, 1733, Ibid., 51-56. 
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security of San Antonio. One of the first steps was to make Don 
Joseph de Urrutia captain of the presidio of Béxar, he being named 
because of his long experience with Indians. His order to take 
formal possession of the presidio was dated July 23, 1733. He 
was charged to secure the alliance of his old Indian friends and 
unite them against the Apaches, with the aim of making a cam- 
paign to compel them to remain quiet.’ 

The next step was to increase the garrison of forty-three men at 
Béxar by adding fifteen men from the presidio of Bahia and the 
same number from that of Adaes. These additional forces were to 
remain in Béxar subject to the order of the captain there as long 
as the hostility of the Apaches should continue. It was also pro- 
vided that the governor should have authority to levy upon pre- 
sidios outside of his jurisdiction in case of urgent need.2 Thus 
Rivera’s unwise policy was reversed. 

A few words concerning Joseph de Urrutia may not be out of 
place. He was born in Guiptscoa, Spain, about the year 1678, 
as is seen from a statement of his age in his testimony given in an 
investigation in 1738, at which time he was about sixty vears old.* 
He was with Terdn in 1691 in the expedition to Texas, and was 
left, a mere youth, at the garrison established near the Neches by 
Teran. When the soldiers withdrew in 1693, Urrutia met with an 
accident on the Colorado river and was forced to remain among 
the Indians.* Here he lived among the Cantujuands, Toos, and 
Yemes for seven vears (apparently not among the “Texas,” as 
has heen supposed), and was made “captain general” of all the 
nations that were hostile to the Apaches,® learning their languages 
and becoming intimately acquainted with their customs. He 
headed joint campaigns against the Apaches, he said, with evi- 
dent exaggeration, numbering at times as many as 10,000 or 12.000 
warriors.°. By 1733 he had had about forty vears’ experience with 


1Auditor’s opinion and viceroy’s decrees, July 18, July 23, and July 30, 
1733, 1-5. 

"Ibid, 

*Testimony of Urrutia. in Ynfidelidad de Apaches, 6-8. 

‘Urrutia to the viceroy. May 9, 1738, in Expediente sobre la campaia, 8. 

"Order of viceroy empowering the governor of Texas to eall on other 
presidios for troops to defend San Antonio (1733), 4; B. MS. Notes 
Miscellaneous, 1730-1733; Expediente sobre la campaiia, 16. 

‘Ibid., 8; B. MS. Notes, Miscel., 1730-1733. 
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Indians in Coahuila, Nuevo Leén, and Texas,’ and was probably 
the best informed of all the Spaniards on Indian affairs in Texas.? 

3. A Succession of Unpunished Raids, 1734-1738.—Whether or 
not the Apaches resented the appointment of their old enemy, 
Urrutia, as captain of Béxar, and therefore vented their spite upon 
him in the form of continued depredations, it is impossible to know, 
but at any rate it is a fact that from 1734 to 1738 there is very 
little to record save a succession of Indian raids upon San Antonio 
and vicinity. Strangely enough, during all this period, in spite 
of his reputation as a fighter, Urrutia, whatever the cause of his 
weakness may have been, took no effective steps toward retaliation. 

Merely in order to give an idea of the troublesome nature of the 
Apache question, and to show what a blight they must have been 
to the everyday life of settlement, the narration of these attacks is 
necessary. In 1754, the exact date does not appear, a band of 
Apaches, headed by a chief called Cabellos Colorados (Red Hair) 
who figures prominently in Indian hostilities during this period,* 
went to Béxar to barter hides and buffalo meat for various articles, 
avowing their friendship for the Spaniards and promising to keep 
peace with them. While returning to their homes, they met at a 
distance of about a league from the presidio two citizens of San An- 
tonio.* The Spaniards were seized, bound, and carried away a dis- 
tance of some seven leagues, where the Indians suspended them by 
their hands from a tree and danced a “mitote” around them. All 
this was seen by a squad of soldiers sent to their rescue. They could 
not, however, overtake the Indians, who continued towards their 
country, still bearing the two captive Spaniards.’ For a long time 
their fate was unknown, but, later, an Indian boy, who was pre- 
sented to Governor Sandobal by the Apaches, told that the captives 


were mades slaves for some time, being emploved in dressing skins, 


*Expediente sobre la campaiia, 8. 

*Urrutia was not without domestic cares, for as he himself put in, “T 
am a poor man, burdened with years, many children, and family, with- 
out having been able to accumulate anything in so many years of serv- 
ice” (Ibid.. 18). As has been seen, he was appointed eaptain of Béxar in 
1733, and he held that office until 1740, when his son, Toribio de Urrutia, 
succeeded him. 

*Testimony of Mateo Pérez, Infidelidad de Apaches, 9. 

‘These were Juan de Sartuche and Andrés Cadena (Urrutia. Tbid., 6). 


*‘Tbid., 6, 14. 
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and that when upon one occasion they had tried to escape, they were 
overtaken and killed.t| This report of the fate of the two Span- 
jards was afterward corroborated by the confession of some Apaches 
themselves.? 

For some two years after this we hear of no outrages in the 
neighborhood of San Antonio. Indeed, the Apaches even professed 
friendship and carried on their accustomed barter at the settle- 
ment.? But on the Rio Grande and in Coahuila, other bands of 
Apaches were making life a burden to the inhabitants.* Seven 
Apache chiefs had established their rancherias on the Rio Grande 
in order more easily to make war upon the country south, and so 
frequently was the presidio of Rio Grande assaulted that the citi- 
zens became alarmed, just as at San Antonio, and considered the 
advisability of moving awavy.® 

In 1736 San Antonio again felt their heavy hand. On Septem- 
ber 20, Fray Francisco de Frias, with an escort of ten soldiers 
under the command of Bartolomé de Torralba, was returning from 
San Antonio to Rio Grande, after having brought the supplies for 
Béxar. At a place called El Atascoso, some fourteen leagues from 
San Antonio, they were attacked by a number of Apaches, who 
fought until they saw that they could not secure the horses, and 
then retired, having wounded, however, Torralba and a friendly 
Indian. The wounded officer and his soldiers returned to Béxar, 


‘Infidelidad de Apaches, 20. 

*Tbid.. 6. 

*{bid., 2. 

‘In a letter of June 6, 1735, written by Don Blas de la Garza Faleén, 
governor of Coahuila, to the Archbishop of Mexico, an account is given to 
the effect that the Apaches were frequenting the territory around Saltillo 
and Monclova. On three different occasions they were in the vicinity of 
Monclova. The first time they carried away almost all of the horses in 
the place, those of the Tlasealtecos as well as of the Spaniards. They 
were pursued for seventy leagues and the stock was recovered, although 
the thieves escaped punishment by swimming a river (probably the Rio 
Grande), whose current was too swift for the Spaniards. On the second 
raid a number (punta) of horses were also stolen, the number of Indians 
being so great that the Spaniards could do nothing more than defend the 
main herd. These horses were also recovered. On May 3 more than 
100 Apaches, divided into four bands, were in the neighborhood of Mon- 
clova and attacked different quarters at the same time, succeeding in 
earrying off fiftv horses from Hacienda de San Buenaventura, some from 
Mission Nadadores, and others belonging to a citizen. Only the last were 
recovered (Ordenes del Virrey Vizarron, 1738, 1-2). 


"Infidelidad de Apaches, 2. 
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fearing lest they should encounter another band of Apaches, and 
remained there until the wounded man was able to resume the 
journey.' Four days later the new governor of Texas, Don Carlos 
de Franquis, passed by E] Atascoso and saw traces of the recent 
battle.? 

After this attack the Anaches gave up all pretense of friendship 
with the Spaniards and ceased trading at Béxar, continuing their 
depredations and attacks throughout the rest of the year.* It was 
thought by some that their extreme boldness was due to the fact 
that many soldiers were deserting from Béxar and that the Indians 
were aware of the weakness of the garrison.* 

A short time after the attack on the convoy,’ the Apaches stole 
about forty horses from the mission of San Francisco de la Espada.® 
While endeavoring to recover them, the soldiers found one horse 
which had lagged behind from weariness and which the Indians 
had abandoned. It was recognized as one that had been bought 
by Cabellos Colorados from Alférez Juan Galban in exchange for 
a skin.*? This indicated that Chief “Red Hair?” had been impli- 
cated in the raid. 

A short time after the theft of the horses from the mission 
Espada, the Apaches attacked and killed two Indian women of the 
mission of San Juan Capistrano, and a little later they killed two 
other Indian women of mission Concepcién. At the latter time 
the Apaches carried away two little Indian boys who were with 
their mothers. One of the boys afterwards escaped and returned 
to Béxar, re-entering his mission. A few months later two 
brothers, Ziprian and Dionisio de Castro, who were eutting grass 
a league away from the presidio, were killed by Apaches. Their 
bodies were recovered and taken to Bexar for burial. In the same 
vear three soldiers were hunting in the Galban woods (“monte 
q llaman de Galban”), having obtained permission from the cabo 
of the guard to do so. While in this pursuit they were attacked 


‘Infidelidad de Apaches, 3-4, 7, 9, 12, 14, 16, 18. 
*Tbid., 18. 

3Jbid., 3. 

‘Residencia de Sandobal. 95. 

“One witness says before (Infidelidad de Apaches, 15). 
*Infidelidad de Apaches, 7, 9. 

Tbid., 12, 18. 
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by Apaches, and one of them, Joseph Maldonado, was killed. The 
other two managed to escape, on account of the density of the 
woods and the fleetness of their horses, but the stock which they 
were guarding, consisting of some dozen horses, was left to the 
Indians. In addition to all of these outrages upon the persons of 
the citizens, the usual number of horses and cattle were stolen dur- 
ing the two years.! 

It is not difficult to infer from the account of these depredations 
and murders that the Apaches were the most prominent feature 
in the everyday life of the settlers at San Antonio. They had to be 
guarded against constantly, as is shown by one of the orders issued 
by the governor.? It was to the effect that no citizen of Béxar 
should discharge firearms unless he should see Indians entering 
the place, and that a shct was to be the formal signal of an Indian 
attack. If it was necessary to fire a gun for the purpose of clean- 
ing it, license must first be obtained from the captain of the guard.® 

In 1737 a most diabolical deed was committed by Apaches. 
Five Indian women and two Indian boys of mission San Francisco 
de la Espada went out to eather fruit on the Medina river, about 
a league from the mission. A band of Apaches attacked them, 
killing the five women. The two boys were carried away into 
captivity.* 

In the month of September, 1737, an attack was made upon the 
stock of the presidio of Béxar which was pastured on the Rio del 
Cibolo, about sixteen leagues from San Antonio. The horses had 
been taken to that place because the Apaches were not known to 
have ever frequented it. But they found it now, and succeeded 
in carrving off more than a hundred horses, and wounded Juan 
Cortinas, the cabo of the ten soldiers who were guarding the camp.*® 


Ubid., 7, 9-10, 12, 15, 16-17, 18-19, 20-21. 

*This was Joseph Antonio Fernéndez de Jéuregui Urrutia, who was 
governor and captain-general of Nuevo Leén and ‘lexas at this time. He 
seems to have been appointed temporarily after the trouble between 
Franquis and Sandobal. 

8Order of Urrutia that no citizen of Béxar should discharge firearms 
unless he saw Indians entering the place. 

‘Urrutia to the viceroy, May 9. 1738, in Expediente sobre la campaiia, 
6. It was alleged that three of the women were pregnant. and that the 
fiends tore out the young to eat them. 

"Interrogatorio, Testimony of Mateo Pérez, in Infidelidad de Apaches, 10. 
In this place it is said that only fifty-eight horses were stolen. 
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The raid was at once reported to Béxar, and Urrutia ordered out 
fifty men to recover the horses.| Three days were spent in pursu- 
ing the thieves, but they had such a good start and possessed such 
intimate knowledge of the country that they were not overtaken. In 
the camp on El Cibolo the soldiers found an Indian who had been 
killed by the guard. In his hand he still clutched a knife, which 
Lieutenant Mateo Pérez identified as one that had been taken from 
his house some time before, and which had probably been bartered 
to the Indians when they had come to Béxar to trade.? 

In consequence of this raid, the guard at El Cibolo was increased 
to eighteen men and an officer, who was instructed to be especially 
vigilant. In spite of their precautions, on December 2, at mid- 
night. the Apaches again assaulted the place. The horses were 
stampeded, driven toward the north, and secured by the Indians 
on the run. The soldiers were unable to prevent this because of 
the intense darkness of the night, and because they feared that the 
Indians might have another force lving in ambush, as was often 
the case. This second raid on El] Cibolo was reported at Béxar 
the next night. Captain Urrutia immediately ordered out a com- 
pany of forty men to give chase to the thieves, but they could not 
be overtaken, and more than three hundred horses were lost.* 

A junta (council) was now called (on the 6th), and it was de- 
termined to move the horses near the presidio, a guard of twenty 
men being detailed to protect them. It was seen that El Cibolo 
was too far away and too easy of access for the Apaches, while it 
was thought that if the stock were near the presidio, aid could be 
given at once in case of an attack.° 

4. The Imprisonment of Cabelles Colorados.—On December 11, 
1737, the soldiers, going out at davbreak to count the horses, found 
an Apache right in their midst. He was seized and taken to the 
presidio. where he confessed that at a distance of about ten leagues 
there was a band numbering sixteen Apaches, eight of each sex, 
who were led by Cahellos Colorados. Their ostensible motive in 
Urrutia to the viceroy, May 9, 1738, in Expediente sobre la campaiia, 2. 
*Infidelidad de Apaches, 3, 7, 10, 12-13, 15, 19. 
‘Urrutia to the viceroy, May 9, 1738, in Expediente sobre la campaiia, 
3. 

‘Thid., 3. 
"Autos of Don Prudencio de Orobio Bazterra (1737). 
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visiting the presidio was to be that of securing peace with the Span- 
iards, but their real purpose was to spy out the location of the 
herses in order to steal them. Alférez Galbin with a force of 
twenty-eight men was sent out to seize these Indians, and they 
were all captured at El Chapintillo, eight leagues away, and taken 
to the presidio, where they were placed in confinement.’ A few 
days after the raid of September, the wife of Cabellos Colorados, 
accompanied hy three other Indian women and one brave, had gone 
to the presidio to trade buffalo meat for tobacco. They had been 
kindly treated and given to understand that as long as the Apaches 
vere quiet they would not be molested by the Spaniards. This 
captana and two of her companions were among those captured 
with Cabellos Colorados. 

A few days after the imprisonment of Cabellos Colorados and his 
band, the chief asked that one of the captives be sent to inform 
their tribe of the arrest, so that their kinsmen might return the 
horses that had been stolen in the last raid, and thus secure the 
release of the prisoners. To undertake this embassy, choice was 
made of one of the squaws, who promised to return within twenty 
davs. She did not come back until after forty days, when she 
reported that she had carried out her mission, and that there were 
some Indians nearby with sixteen horses to exchange for the pris- 
oners in the presidio. At this time a great number of horses 
came into the view of the Spaniards some distance away, and 
Urrutia, ever wary, sent out spies to see what the Indians were 


9° 


about. These spies reported that there were more than a thou- 
sand armed Indians in the vicinity, and that the horses were only 
a ruse to draw out the sokdiers so that they might be killed and 
the prisoners released. The Indians staved in their camp for five 
days, but Urrutia, being forewarned, did not go out to meet them, 
as Almazan had done in 1732.° The horses which had been brought 


Urrutia to the viceroy, May 9, Expediente sobre la campaiia, 4; Inter- 
rogatorio, Infidelidad de Apaches, 4. 13. The alférez, Juan Galbfn, was 
of the opinion that the Indians did not intend to enter the presidio to 
trade, for they had, he said, three horses and three burros that belonged 
to citizens of the settlement, and would have been afraid to enter with 
stolen property (/bid.). 

*Interrogatorio, Infidelidad de Apaches, 4, 10. 

‘Urrutia to the viceroy, May 9, Expediente sobre la ecampaiia, 6-8 
(Ibid., 7-8). Urrutia here tells of Almazin’s encounter, as has been re- 
lated on pages 226-227. 
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hy the squaw were recognized as some which belonged to various 
citizens and soldiers, and which had been stolen in the raids on 
El Cibolo. The squaw explained that she had been unable to bring 
more horses at this time, but said that the capitan grande was get- 
ting them all together and would send them soon. On the follow- 
ing Sunday, January 28, accompanied by another squaw, she again 
set out from the presidio, promising to bring back the rest of the 
horses... On April 4th she returned with a different companion, 
but brought only buffalo meat for the imprisoned Indians and some 
skins for Captain Urrutia. In spite of their failure to bring the 
horses, they were kindly treated and allowed to leave the presidio.? 
Nothing more was heard of the squaw until May 22, when an old 
Indian and his wife came to the presidio, carrying three small 
loads of buffalo meat for the prisoners and some skins to trade to 
the soldiers. They reported that the squaw was very far away, 
getting together all of the horses of the Spaniards, and that she 
would come with them in a shert time. In order that the Snan- 
iards might understand the delay, he said, he had come to inform 
them of their good intentions and to assure them that the Apaches 
were sincere. The old brave and his wife were gently treated, and 
on the 25th were sent away with presents. 

Urrutia considered Cabellos Colorados the cause of many of the 
outrages which had been visited upon the Spaniards, for he had great 
reputation and influence among his people. It had been rumored, 
according to Urrutia, that this chief, before his imprisonment, had 
entered into an agreement with the capitdn grande of the Apache 
tribes to steal all of the horses belonging to the presidios of Béxar, 
Rio Grande, Coahuila, and Sacramento, after which they would 
slaughter the inhabitants themselves.* In view of the unsavory 
reputation of Cabellos Colorados and of his captivity at Béxar, 
Governor Orobio Bazterra, on June 28, held an investigation con- 
cerning the part plaved by Cabellos in the Apache depredations of 
the past. It was conducted in the usual Spanish way, with the 
customary interrogatorio, or set of questions, to which a number 
of witnesses gave answer. It is from the evidence given on this 


1Interrogatorio, Autos fhos sobre Cabellos Colorados, 5-6. 


*Ibid., 6; Interrogatorio, Infidelidad de Apaches, 5. 
*Tbid., 5. 
‘Urrutia to the viceroy, May 9, in Expediente sobre la campana, 4-5. 
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occasion that we get a great deal of our information concerning 
the depredations for the years 1754-1758, as related above. From 
the investigation, too, the Spaniards were confirmed in their opin- 
ion that Cabellos Colerados was a dangerous man,’ and he was 
accordingly kept in prison. 

On the morning of August 18 the squaw who had first been sent 
as messenger, and the old brave, accompanied by three other In- 
dians, returned to Béxar. They said that they had come to trade, 
but did not bring the horses which they had promised because the 
Texas Indians had attacked their rancheria, killed twelve persons, 
captured five boys, and had stolen not only all of the horses which 
the Apaches were preparing to return to the Spaniards, but also 
many belonging to the Apaches themselves.? 

The old man declared that as soon as he had left the presidio in 
May he hed gone to see the head chief of all the Apaches, and had 
told him that the Spaniards were their friends. He had now come, 
he said, to secure the release of Cabellos Colorados and his com- 
panions. The governor, however, objected to this procedure, tell- 
ing him that he wished to test the good will of the Apaches for a 
while longer. Besides, he said, the captives were living comfort- 
ably, did no work, and were given the best of treatment. To this 
the old Indian had no answer, but he begged that Governor Baz- 
terra should at least give up an old woman who was among the 
captives, saving that he would give a mule and a horse in exchange 
for her. The governor replied, good-naturedly, that he would re- 
lease the old woman if the two one-eyed Indians who had come 
with the old man would stay in her place. At this all laughed 
and the two said they were willing to remain. The rest of the 
embassy wished to go back to their homes, but said that they would 
return soon to trade with the Spaniards and that all would be good 
friends. After trading their buffalo skins, buckskin, and salt for 
various articles, they took their departure.® 

From December, 1737. until September, 1738, during the im- 
prisonment of Cabellos Colorados and his band, there were no 
depredations by Apaches at Béxar, which indicated, in the eves of 

‘This investigation is found in Infidelidad de Apaches, 1-22. 

"Auto of Orobio Bazterra, August 18, 1738, in Infidelidad de Apaches, 
29.93, 


*Thid. 


Ug wre 
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the Spaniards, that this chief was a prime factor in the war waged 
by the Apaches.t. This could not have been entirely true, how- 
ever, for although Cabellos Colorados was still in captivity, in the 
beginning of October, 1738, the peaceful attitude of the Apaches, 
which had endured for nearly a year, came to an end, and San 
Antonio was again subjected to their ravages. As soon as Gov- 
ernor Bazterra, who was at Adaes, heard of the renewal of hostili- 
ties he ordered that Cabellos Colorados and his companions, together 
with the chief’s two-vear-old daughter, should be remitted to the 
City of Mexico.” It is not at all improbable that, according to the 
custom, he was banished to slavery in the West Indies or some 
other place whence he could never return. 


VI. THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE URRUTIAS AND OF RABAGO Y THERAN, 
1739-1748 


1. The Campaign of Joseph de Urrutia.—One of the purposes 
of the investigation concerning Cabellos Colorados had been to 
bring together evidence relating to the bad faith of the Apaches, 
so that the viceroy might know the condition of affairs at Béxar and 
provide some means of relief.* 

A short time before the investigation, Captain Urrutia had taker 
things into his own hands, and had sent in a petition to the viceroy 
asking permission to make a campaign against the Apaches upon 
his own responsibility. Such had been the effect of the repeated 
raids, he said, that the people of San Antonio lived in a state of 
constant terror, and some families had already moved away. The 
inhabitants were afraid to attend to their stock, “and,” said 
Urrutia, “their timidity does not surprise me (although I do not 
let them know it), for he who is not warned by the ill-fortune of 
others must be considered rather foolish. And, thus, Most Excel- 
lent Sir, those who can enter a presidio at night as far as the cen- 
ter of the plaza and who without being heard can safely remove 
the horses from the corral in which they are tied to the doors of 
the houses, are to be feared. As a result, the greater part of the 
Indians of the new conversions, fleeing from the tyranny of these 


Interrogatorio, Ibid., 21-22. 
*Auto of Orobio Bazterra, February 16, 1739, Jbid., 24. 
‘Infidelidad de Apaehes, 1-21. 
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barbarians, have deserted the missions in which they live, together 
with their wives and children, some retiring towards the coast of 
the Sea of the South, a distance of more than sixty leagues, and 
others toward the Big Wood (Monte Grande).”! The presidio of 
Béxar, he continued, was entirely insufficient to restrain the inso- 
lence of the Apaches, and they would never be subdued until one 
or more vigorous campaigns should be made against them. On 
account of the lack of forces at San Antonio, Urrutia asked that 
thirty soldiers be given him from Adaes, fifteen from Bahia, ten 
from Rio Grande, fifteen from Sacramento, and ten from Mon- 
clova, and that the citizens of Coahuila and Nuevo Leén be en- 
couraged to enlist. In this way, he said, a force of two hundred 
Spaniards could be raised, which, combined with as many more 
Indian allies from the Texas, would be sufficient to combat the 
Apaches. Urrutia here calls attention to his residence of seven 
years with the Indians of the province of Texas, his knowledge of 
their languages, and their love for him. He is not overmodest in 
proclaiming his own merits, and his statements as to the necessary 
qualifications of a successful governor cause us to suspect that he 
was “boosting” his own candidacy for that office. One of the 
conditions demanded by Urrutia was that he should have sole com- 
mand of the expedition, without the interference of “other chiefs” 
who might spoil the undertaking. The expenses of the campaign 
were to be met by the sale of the captives that might be secured, 
and all of the participants were to have a share in the plunder. 
Although Urrutia practically asked for a licensed slave trade, he 
excused it on the ground of securing the conversion of these cap- 
tives to the Catholic faith and of rescuing them from their bar- 
barous state.2 The expedition was to be made in April of the fol- 
lowing year.® 

Delay ensued, however, and the proposed campaign was not 
undertaken until the winter of 1739.4 Details are lacking, but it 
is known that manv captives were secured. Our only available 


1Urrutia to the viceroy, May 9. 1738, in Expediente sobre la campafia, 
5-6. 

*Ibid., 9-11. 

*7bid., 1. 


‘Testimony of Ignacio Hernfindez. in Testimony taken in support of 
the right of Béxar to exercise jurisdiction over San Sava, 8; testimony 
of Juan Joseph de Santa Cruz, /bid., 13. 
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contemporary information is obtained from Fray Santa Ana, who 
was strongly opposed to the campaign and who probably gives a 
prejudiced account. The expedition, he said, set out at a very bad 
season of the year, and much suffering ensued. The soldiers were 
disorderly, and the campaign as a whole was an abomination. He 
fervently prayed that no similar one should ever be made, since it 
was of no value to God or to the king. Indeed, said Father Santa 
Ana, the leaders of the campaign concealed their desire for slaves 
and plunder under an ostensible purpose of serving the king, and 
since the real motive was so low, the results were of course on the 
same level." 

Testimony given in 1756 shows that this campaign was to the 
San Saba river, in the same region that Bustillo had reached in 
1732." 

2. The Campaign from Coahuila and that of Toribio de Urru- 
tia, 1743-1745.—Joseph de Urrutia apparently died not long after 
making his campaign, and in the same vear, 1740, his son, Toribio 
de Urrutia, succeeded him as captain at Béxar. The Apaches con- 
tinued to make much trouble,* and in the latter part of 1742 the 
new captain asked permission to make a series of campaigns against 
them. His communications were submitted to Don Juan Antonio 
de Bustillo y Zevallos, former governor of Texas, and to Don Gabriel 
Costales, who had been captain at Bahia, both of whom opposed 
his plan. Urrutia, however, nothing daunted, repeated his request 
a few months later, stressing the need for the subjection of the 
Apaches, and adding as a further reason the possibility of securing 
information concerning the rich minerals with which the Apache 


‘Santa Ana to the guardian, February 20, 1740, in Memorias de Nueva 
Espana, XXVIII, f. 206. 

*Testimony taken in support of the right of Béxar to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over San Sava, 8. 13. ITgnacio Hernandez declared that he was with 
Urrutia, and that as they passed along the San Saba, the old camping 
places of Bustillo were pointed out (/bid., 8). 

‘In spite of the repeated hostilities of the Apaches, San Antonio was 
gradually assuming the proportions of a town. In 1742 plans were made 
for the erection of casas de justicia. A bid of $270.00 for stone alone was 
accepted. There was at least one regular contractor in the place, and 
he had his hands full, building residences for settlers. The cabildo was 
composed of laboring men, but they were progressive and foresaw the ne- 
cessity of providing for the expansion of San Antonio. The government 
was in debt. not an uncommon condition for modern municipalities (Libro 
de Cavildo, 1-10, passtm). 
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country was supposed to abound. This last petition was referred 
in June to Don Justo Boneo, who had just been appointed governor 
of Texas.’ 

The attention of the government, however, seems to have been 
directed for a time to a campaign against the Apaches conducted 
from Coahuila. According to Kerlérec, governor of Louisiana, in 
a summary of Apache relations written in 1753, a campaign was 
made in 1743 which was very disastrous to the Spaniards. They 
had a force of two hundred men, and were commanded by the gov- 
ernor of Coahuila, who fell into an ambush, was dangerously 
wounded, and lost more than half of his men and almost all of his 
horses and equipment. After this, says Kerlérec, the Spaniards 
were content to remain on the defensive.* 

“his was not true for any great length of time, however, for in 
1745, in spite of much opposition from the missionaries (which 
will be discussed later on) and after tedious delays, Urrutia finally 
made a campaign in April, 1745. With a force of about fifty Span- 
iards, the usual number of Indian allies, we may infer,*® and accom- 
panied by Fray Santa Ana, president of the San Antonio missions, 
Captain Urrutia went northward from San Antonio, crossing the 
Colorado river about seventy leagues away. Ten leagues north of 
this river they found a rancheria of Apaches, “commonly called 
Ypandes” (Lipans), whose tents were scattered over a wide area. 
Many of the Indians were awav at the time, and it was a com- 
paratively easy matter to secure a number of captives, both from the 
Ypandes and the Natagés, which, perhaps, fulfilled the purpose of 
the campaign. Indeed, there is reason to suspect that this was 
little more than a slave-hunting expedition.‘ 

This campaign, like those of Bustillo and Joseph de Urrutia, 


1Auditor’s parecer, June 27, 1743, in Carpeta de Correspondencia, 58-59; 
auditor’s parecer, July 16, 1743, Ibid... 69-70. 

*Governor Kerlérec, “Projet de Paix et d’Alliance avec les Cannecis et 
les avantages qui en peuvent résulter, envoyé par Kerléree, gouverneur 
de la province de la Louisianne en 1753,” in Journal de la Société des 
Ameéricanistes de Paris, III, No. 1, p. 74. 

’Santa Ana to the guardian (Terreros), February 2, 1746, in Stiplica 
del Padre Presidente, 4. 

‘Santa Ana to the viceroy, May 16, 1745, in Entrada de los Apaches, 5-7, 
9; Arricivita, Crénica, 346-347. 
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was later said to have been made to the San Saba river,’ but from 
the contemporary documents there is no guide as to the exact 
location. 

8. Retaliation by the Apaches—Immediately after this cam- 
paign the Apaches showed their resentment by committing repeated 
depredations against the Spaniards. According to the missionaries, 
for almost a year previous to the campaign the Apaches had been 
comparatively quiet, many had asked-for missions, and had given 
their children to the priests for baptism. But when they saw, as 
they said, that the Spaniards did not wish to be friends, they sent 
messengers (four squaws) to notify them that the peace was de- 
clared off. Within a space of three weeks nine persons were 
killed and robbed, and all the settlement molested except mission 
Concepcién, which was under the charge of Father Santa Ana, who 
had shown much benevolence toward the Apaches.* On June 30, 
1745. San Antonio was given another fright by the attack made 
upon it by about three hundred and fifty Indians, including women 
and children, of the Ypandes and Natagés tribes. They planned 
to burn the presidio, and made the attack during the night when 
all the occupants of the presidic were asleep. Part of the Indians 
stayed in ambush just without the settlement, and the others gath- 
ered before the presidio. By good luck they were discovered by 
a boy, who gave the alarm, thus rousing some citizens, who held 
the savages back for a time. But, dividing into two bands, they 
attacked the presidio by another street, and would doubtless have 
overpowered the soldiers, had not help arrived at an opportune 
time from mission Valero. One hundred mission Indians came to 
the rescue and so stoutly did they attack the invaders that they 
were soon put to flight. The soldiers and Indians now gave chase, 
but did not proceed further than a place called Buenavista, whence 
they were ordered back. For some unknown reason the Apaches 
were not organized with their usual efficiency, for under ordinary 
circumstances they would have succeeded in their attack.4 Among 


*Testimony of Antonio Cadena, Testimony taken in support of the right 
of Béxar to exercise jurisdiction over San Sava, 9. 

*Santa Ana to the viceroy, 1750, Memorias de Nueva Espafia, XXVIITT, 
f. 137. 

‘Santa Ana to the guardian, February 2, 1746, in Stiplica del Padre 
Presidente, 3-4. 

*Arricivita, Cronica Serdfica y Apostélica, 347-348. 
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the Indians who had set out from the mission was an Apache cap- 
tive, who at once joined his people. ‘The Ypande chief, whose 
daughter was being held as a hostage by Father Santa Ana, in- 
quired anxiously concerning the captives, and was told that they 
were being treated most kindly, and that the Spaniards wished to 
be the friends of the Apaches. Upon hearing this, the chief re- 
pented of his hostility, and ordered his followers to give up the 
attack. The chief of the Natagés opposed this plan with much 
vehemence, but he was finally persuaded to retire. For two months 
after this raid, the Apaches did not trouble the settlement, and at 
the end of this time a squaw, bearing a cross, accompanied by a 
boy. was sent to San Antonio with presents for Captain Urrutia, 
whom she assured that the Apaches wished to keep the peace.' 

4. Troubles on the Rio Grande Border.—Although this promise 
to remain at peace was kept for a time, it affected only a small 
number of the Apaches, while along the Rio Grande depredations 
were multiplied to such an extent that San Antonio feared an 
attack from that quarter, powder being begged from Espiritu Santo 
in March, 1746, in anticipation of such an occurrence.* At the 
same time a campaign was being planned by the captains of Rio 
Grande and Sacramento presidios to punish the Tobosos and the 
“Apaches Jumanes,” who had been very annoying. 

The Apaches along the Rio Grande to the north of Chihuahua 
were also very troublesome at this time, and the need of retaining 
the presidios in their vicinity and of establishing others there may 
have a bearing upon the slowness of the government in founding 
presidios among the Apaches north of San Antonio, a project which 
was being agitated by the priests there.® 

5. The Campaign of Rabago y Theran, 1748.—Sometime in 
1748, the date is not clear, the governor of Coahuila, Don Pedro 
de Rabago v Theran, announced to the cabildo of San Antonio that 
on August 16 he intended to set out from Monclova to make war 
upon the Indians ravaging the frontier, and asked for volunteers 
from San Antonio.* There are some indications that this plan 


1Santa Ana to the guardian, February 2, 1746, Stiplica del Padre Presi- 
dente, 2. 

*Loan of powder, March 11, 1746. 

SAutos fechos en virtud, 1-2. 

‘Theran to the ecabildo, August, 1748. 
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of Rabago’s was opposed by Captain Urrutia, the reason probably 
being that it would interfere with his own arrangements,’ which 
now locked toward peace. Nevertheless, Ribago carried out his 
plan, going by way of San Antonio, where he was joined by more 
than ten citizens well acquainted with the Apache country and by 
twenty soldiers of the presidio, including Lieutenant Galban.? 
Ribago set out from San Antonio directly to the San Saba river 
region, but the Indians, learning of his approach, fled, and as a 
result only a few captives were taken. The campaign was conse- 
quently judged a failure, which was charged to the large number 
in Raibago’s partv.® 

6. Attacks on the San Xavier Mission—In 1746 the San 
Xavier mission was begun on the present San Gabriel river, near 
Rockdale,* and the Apaches soon began to visit their depredations 
upon the new settlement. In 1748 they attacked it four times, 
the fiercest assault being made on May 2. when sixty Apaches ap- 
peared at the mission. Although more than two hundred persons 
were in the place at the time, the terror inspired by the assail- 
ants more than offset the superioritv in numbers. The houses were 
left to the ravages of the Indians, while the soldiers confined their 
efforts to guarding the stock. The Apaches succeeded in securing 
only a few horses, and when they saw that their attempt was being 
frustrated they withdrew. In their retreat they met some of the 
mission Indians returning from a buffalo hunt, and in the encoun- 
ter which followed two of the latter were killed, their bodies being 
flayed, in accordance with the usual custom of the Apaches. This 
_ attack terrorized the neophytes of San Xavier, and more forces 


1From a document of 1746 (Satisfaecion a las objecciones hechas, 10) it 
is seen that about this time Urrutia was opposing a campaign proposed by 
the governor of Coahuila, but it is not certain that the reference is to 
Rabago’s campaign of 1748. 

*Testimony of Ignacio de Zepeda, Testimony taken in support of the 
right of Béxar to exercise jurisdiction over San Sava, 9; Testimony of 
Don Bernardo de Miranda, Jbid., 17-18. 

‘Various witnesses, in /bid., 3, 5, 9, 10, 14, 15, 17-18. A few years later, 
when the question arose as to whether or not San Sabi was within the 
jurisdiction of Texas, Coahuila, or New Mexico, testimony was given 
to show that in 1748 no other road from Monclova to San Sabé was known 
than that by way of San Antonio, and that Rabago’s campaign was the 
only event that would give Coahuila any claim to the San Saba region 
(Lbid.. passim). 


‘Bolton, Ms. 
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were called for to keep them from deserting the mission. The 
Apaches had to be guarded against night and day.’ In all of the 
attacks made, seven men had been killed, three being soldiers, and 


four Indians.? 
VII. MISSIONARY PROJECTS AND THE PEACE OF 1749 


1. The Proposals of Fray Santa Ana and Fray Guadalupe, 
1743.—These Apache raids, which had continued so long, now be- 
came less frequent, due apparently to increased pressure from the 
Comanches, and to the peace efforts of the missionaries. In order 
to make these things clear, it will be best to go back and follow 
the thread of missionary activities since 1723 looking to the estab- 
lishment of missions for the Apaches. 

So far as the available records show, only three definite proposals 
for missionary work among this tribe had been made in Texas pre- 
vious to 1743. As has been seen, Father Gonzalez, in 1723 and 
1724, had labored for their conversion; Father Hidalgo, in 1725, 
had asked for permission to go to their land and work among them, 
and in 1733 Father Vergara had urged the establishment of Apache 
missions. Now, on March 3, 1743, Fray Benito Fernandez de 
Santa Ana wrote a communication to the viceroy suggesting that 
active steps be taken for the conversion and reduction of the 
Apaches by missions in their own land. He believed that circum- 
stances were especially favorable for such an undertaking, not the 
least important factor being the existing relations between the 
Apaches and the Comanches. He told of a battle between these 
tribes, when a band of Comanches, descending from their country, 
had fallen in with a superior Apache force. In spite of the dispar- 
itv in numbers, not a Comanche fled, although they knew that death 
awaited them. Finally, all but one had been killed and the Apaches 
were about to dispatch him, when, as Fray Santa Ana says, “on 
this occasion, their fears overcame their ferocity and desire to eat 
human flesh,” for, recognizing the bravery of the Comanches and 
the danger to be incurred from them, they decided to send the sole 
survivor as a warning to his people, trusting that when the Co- 
manches learned of the fate of their friends they would take care 


1Memorial del Padre Presidente, 1-5. 
*Copia de Carta del P. Fr. Mariano, 2. 
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to avoid further conflicts. The Apaches had good reason to fear 
these foes, said Santa Ana, for the Pelones, a subdivision of the 
Apaches living near the Caudachos [Red] River had been forced 
by the Comanches to give up their lands. On account of this fear, 
Santa Ana believed, the Apaches would now consider entering 
missions, and he thought the advantage would not be on the side 
of the Indians alone, for such a powerful nation as the Comanches 
should be guarded against by the Spaniards as well, while if the 
Apaches were reduced they would constitute a bulwark against the 
advancing scourge.’ 

Two days later Fray Santa Ana wrote another letter to the vice- 
roy, again setting forth the many advantages which, in his opinion, 
would result from the reduction of the Apaches. In the first place, 
he said, their conquest would prove comparatively easy, for they 
were far less numerous than was commonly supposed, the three 
tribes of Apaches. Ypandes, and Pelones not exceeding thirteen hun- 
dred warriors. As evidence of the weakness of the Apaches, he said 
that in no cempaign which had been made against them had the 
Spaniards empleved more than two hundred men, vet the Indians 
had alwavs been defeated.2 If the Spaniards should not obtain 
the alliance of the Apaches, Santa Ana continued, the French 
would very soon oceupy the territory along the Caudachos | Red] 
River, thus cutting off further Spanish advance toward the north. 
Already, said the priest, it was rumored that New France and 
Carolina were in communication with New Mexico and Quivira. 
This he did not believe, but he did believe it was true of Louisiana, 
whose expansion was greatly to be feared. By making friends of 
the Apaches and placing a presidio in their midst to restrain and 
protect them, New Spain, he thought, would be assured from the 
aggressions of other nations, and the provinces would be freed 
from the ravages of the Apaches themselves. Besides, there would 
be opened up to the Spaniards a country rich in gold, silver, iron 
and other valuable minerals.* In conclusion, he protested against 
the campaign which was being planned by Captain Toribio de 
Urrutia (see ante, p. 251). Campaigns, said Santa Ana, only 


‘Santa Ana to the viceroy, March 3, 1743. Carpeta de Correspondencia, 
37-40. 

*Santa Ana to the viceroy, March 5, 1743. [bid.. 61-62 . 

3bid., 63-67. 
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make the Indians worse, as had been proved time and again. For 
once, he suggests, kind measures should be tried, if only for an 
experiment; instead of distributing the captives they should be 
held as hostages as a means of making peace, and should be returned 
to the Apaches when they asked to be friends. In this way the 
Indians would be convinced of the sincerity of the Spaniards and 
their conversion would inevitably follow.t Santa Ana’s fear of 
French aggression was well grounded,? but this could hardly be 
said of his sanguine view of prospects for the submission of the 
Apaches. 

Father Santa Ana’s letters were carried to Mexico by Fray 
Joseph de Guadalupe, missionary in mission San Francisco de la 
Espada, who upon his arrival in the City of Mexico addressed to 
the viceroy on his own part a communication of similar nature. 
Fray Guadalupe set forth particularly the advantages to result 
from the establishment of a garrison or presidio among the Apaches, 
dividing the benefits into two classes, spiritual and temporal. 
First, he said, a presidio among the Apaches, by aiding to resist 
their hostilities and keeping them from San Antonio, would be 
very advantageous to the missions already established, for on ac- 
count of their fear of the Apaches the mission Indians could with 
difficulty be restrained from deserting. Second, the new conver- 
sions would increase, because the gentiles would not be afraid to 
enter the missions, as was now the case. Third, the conversion 
and reduction of the Apaches themselves would be facilitated, be- 
cause since the presidio would be merely defensive and not offen- 
sive the Spaniards could gain the confidence of the Indians, and 
cultivate the friendship of the capitan grande, thus converting his 
followers. Fourth, the Apaches converted, the way would be open 
to convert other tribes that lived in the north to whom passage was 
now shut off. 

These spiritual arguments, Fray Guadalupe thought, should be 
sufficient to move the mind of the viceroy, but, in addition, he 
presented some temporal advantages. First, the presidio would 
entail no additional expense to the crown, for some useless gar- 
rison could be utilized. Second, with the added protection, the 


Mbid., 67-68. 
*Kerlérec, op. cit., passim. 
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town of San Antonio would expand very rapidly and the whole 
country would develop. Third, the way would be open to work 
the rich minerals which (according to general opinion) abounded 
in the hill country of the Apaches; and, finally, the entire Spanish 
dominion would be extended toward the north. In consequence 
of all these reasons, he praved for the establishment of the presidio 
in the land of the Apaches.? 

To Fray Guadalupe’s representation the viceroy replied that such 
arguments were all very well in theory, but that in reality there 
were no useless presidios which could be moved to the Apache 
country.?, Santa Ana’s letters were also considered, together with 
Toribio de Urrutia’s third petition for a campaign, which had been 
made at this time, as has been seen, and, in view of the conflicting 
opinions that were presented by Urrutia and the missionaries, it 
was decided to submit the whole matter to the judgment of Don 
Manuel de Sandobal, former governor of Texas.® 

2. Requests for Missions by the Apaches.—The protests of the 
missionaries against a campaign, as has been seen, were unavailing. 
Father Santa Ana seems to have made the best of the situation, 
however, even accompanying Urrutia on the expedition of 1745. 
Among the captives taken on this campaign was the seven-year-old 
daughter of the Ypande chief, and through her the priest tried to 
influence the chief himself to enter a mission. In a communica- 
tion which he made to the viceroy in 1745 looking to the conver- 
sion of the Apaches, Fray Santa Ana again said that they were 
not nearly so formidable as was generally believed. The Ypandes, 
he averred, had only one hundred and sixty-six warriors, and the 
Natagés one hundred. By placing presidios on the San Saba, 
Pedernales, Salado, and Colorado rivers all could be reduced with- 
out bloodshed, and even the Comanches would be converted.* Be- 
sides. the Apaches themselves, he said, were anxious to enter upon 
mission life, for in October, 1745, a mission had heen requested 
for the third time by the chief of the Ypandes, who asked either 


1Guadalupe to the viceroy, ca. June 21, 1743, Carpeta de Correspon- 
dencia, 48-54. 


*Auditor’s parecer, June 27, 1743, Ibid., 58-59. 
SAuditor’s parecer, July 16, 1743, Ibid., 69-71. 


‘Santa Ana to the viceroy, May 16, 1745, Entrada de los Apaches, 
7-9, 1-4. 
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for a presidio and mission or for a mission without a_pre- 
sidio.} 

As if to bear out the missionary’s statement, about January 26, 
1746, the wife of an Apache chief, with two bovs, went to see Fray 
Santa Ana, bearing a request for missions. Three days later an 
Indian girl of Rancheria Grande who had been captured by the 
Apaches, was sent to San Antonio to report that the Ypandes 
wanted a presidio and a mission, although the Natagés were op- 
posed to it. Two chiefs, she said, were en route to San Antonio 
to make a permanent peace.’ 

Thus we see that throughout many years the missionaries had 
not lost sight of the Apaches, and had several times planned to 
reduce them to mission life. When the new establishments for 
the San Xavier river were being discussed, in the years 1745-7, a 
patent argument in their favor was that they would serve to re- 
strain the Apaches, who lived near by. The San Xavier was the 


3 


gateway to the “Lomeria de los Apaches,” and they must either 
be converted, it was said. or retire from their old haunts. More- 
over, as has been pointed out, the Comanches were again actively 
pressing upon the Apaches, and it was even said that the mission- 
aries were holding back their reports of the Apaches’ request for 
missions until it could be learned more definitely whether they 
were really in earnest or merely wished to regain their captive 
kinsmen by this old ruse.* 

8. The Sword and the Olive Branch.—By the latter part of 
1748 circumstances became unusually favorable for carrying out 
the mission policy which was so near to Father Santa Ana’s heart. 
The essential factors were the harmony between the priests and 
Captain Urrutia, who now began to work to the same end, and the 
Comanche attacks upon the Apaches. It had long been noted, 
Santa Ana tells us. that the bloodier and more severe a campaign 
against the Apaches might be, the more vindictively did they 
retaliate. This fact heing recognized, it was ordered that in all 
succeeding campaigns no Indian should be killed save in self- 


1Santa Ana to the guardian, February 2, 1746, Saplica del Padre Pres- 
idente, 1-6; Visita de las misiones, 14; Entrada de los Apaches, 2. 

*Stiplica del Padre Presidente, 3-6. 

8Satisfaccion 4 las objeecciones hechas, 13. 
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defense and that all captives taken should be treated most hu- 
manely.! 

With the idea of punishing the Apaches for their attacks of 1748, 
and also, perhaps, as Father Santa Ana suggests, to show the In- 
dians that the Spaniards wished to be friends, on February 2, 1749, 
Captain Urrutia with some two hundred men, most of them being 
Indian allies, set out toward the Apache country. He soon came 
upon a small rancheria, which offered very little resistance, and 
three old women and five children were captured. When Urrutia 
returned to San Antonio he learned that during his absence the 
Apaches had attacked Mission Concepcion, stealing a large num- 
ber of cattle. He at once determined to pursue the Indians,? and 
in March set out again with about three hundred men. They had 
gone no farther than the Guadalupe river, however, a distance of 
some twenty leagues, when they encountered a rancheria of 
Apaches who were encamped there hunting buffalo. Fortunately, 
most of the Indians (who were more than four hundred in num- 
ber) were away on the chase, leaving the camp with only thirty 
men, ninety women, and forty-seven children. These were cap- 
tured* and carried to San Antonio, where the men were impris- 
oned, and the women and children given into the safe keeping of 
the citizens and the missionaries, orders being given to treat them 
with the greatest kindness, but not to let them escape.‘ 

}. The Hatchet Buried—Likewise a Horse-—Captain Urrutia 
and Fray Santa Ana now determined to do their best to establish 
a permanent and lasting peace with the Apache nation. In con- 
sequence, two women and a brave were chosen to act as messen- 
gers to their people and to tell their chiefs that if they would live 
thereafter in peace and friendship with the Spaniards, not only 
would the latter release the prisoners who had been captured on 
the Guadalune, but also those who had been taken in previous cam- 
paigns. The plan was received jovously by the captives, as can 
well be believed, and about the middle of April the three messen- 


Santa Ana to the viceroy, February 20, 1750, Memorias de Nueva 
Espafia, XXVIII. f. 138. 

*Arricivita, Cronica Serdfica y Apostélica, 351. 

SArricivita says that only forty-six captives were taken, together with 
more than one hundred horses (Jbid., 352). 


‘The details of this expedition as given above are from Cabello, In- 
forme, 35. 
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gers, having been rigged out as usual, were dispatched. They 
promised to return in three moons, declaring that they would with- 
out doubt be accompanied by all of their people. 

At the heginning of August the three Indians returned, accom- 
panied by a brave of much distinction. They reported that there 
were now encamped on the Guadalupe four chiefs, two of the 
Lipan and two of the Apache nation, with one hundred followers 
of each tribe, who came with the intention of effecting a peace 
and securing their captive kinsmen. They would wait on the 
Guadalupe, they said, until the Spaniards should appoint a day 
for them to enter the settlement. Captain Urrutia received them 
with all consideration, gave them presents, and told them to return 
to the Guadalupe and tell their chiefs to come whenever they 
pleased, but to use smoke as a signal before starting so that they 
could be properly received. 

The emissaries left on the Sth, and on the night of the 15th 
columns of smoke were sent up, in accordance with the agreement. 
In the meantime a large building had been constructed on the 
plaza, in which to receive the Indians, and on the morning of the 
16th Captain Urrutia, with all his troops, the missionaries, and 
citizens of San Antonio, went out to meet the visitors, whom they 
encountered at a distance of two leagues. Tere mutual expres- 
sions of jov were made, the chiefs embracing the captain and the 
priests with great affection. After these ceremonies were over, 
the whole company returned to the reception hall, where a great 
feast of beef, corn, squashes, and fruit had been prepared. The 
chiefs were not lodged with the “common herd.” but were enter- 
tained in the presidio and missions, in keeping with their superior 
rank. On the next day mass, attended by all the Indians and the 
whole settlement, was said in the parochial church, after which 
the formal discussion of peace was begun. On the 18th, savs 
Cabello, the prisoners were released,’ and the 19th was given over 
to the ratification of the peace. 

This was a great day for San Antonio. After thirty years of 
depredations, the harassed settlement was about to secure, as was 
thought, a lasting peace. Early in the morning the plaza began to 

‘Apparently only the prisoners who had been recently captured were 
given up, for it was not until some months later that the citizens were 


compelled to give up their servants (Memorias de Nueva Espaiia, XXVIII, 
f. 140). 
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fill with an eager throng. On one side were drawn up the soldiers, 
the priests and the citizens, while on the other were the chiefs and 
their followers, who had been joined by the released captives. 
First, a great hole was dug in the center of the plaza, and in this 
were placed a live horse, a hatchet, a lance, and six arrows, all 
instruments of war. Then Captain Urrutia and the four chiefs, 
joining hands, danced three times around the hole, the Indians 
afterwards doing the same with the priests and the citizens. When 
this ceremony was concluded, all retired to their respective places. 
Then, upon a given signal, all rushed to the hole and rapidly buried 
the live horse, together with the weapons, thus signifying the end 
of war. This over, the Indians gave great whoops, and the Span- 
iards cried three times, “Viva el Rey” (“Long live the king’)! 
Before departing the Indians promised to visit the presidio often, 
and were assured that they would always be welcomed. In return, 
they agreed to treat all Spaniards as brothers wherever they might 
meet. On August 20, amid manifestations of the sincerest friend- 
ship, they took their leave. Few cities of the world have ever wit- 
nesse] such a scene as was thus enacted on the plaza of old San 
Antonio.t Indeed, it seems probable that this instance of the 
burial of a live horse as a part of the hatchet ceremony is unique. 

The consummation of this treaty meant a great deal to the citi- 
zens of San Antonio. The Indians were undoubtedly sincere in 
their desire for peace this time (the Comanches furnished motive 
enough). and there seems to have been confidence on both sides. 
Most rejoiced of all were the missionaries, who saw in this love 
feast the happy culmination of their labors to effect the peace of 
the land. and a definite step toward the conversion of the Apaches. 

In spite of the apnarent nearness of this much desired end, how- 
ever, there was vet to be a long period of waiting before the actual 
founding of the missions. Yet the progress now made was never 
entirely lost, and henceforth it became more a question of dis- 
agreement among the Spaniards themselves as to the establishment 
of missions than of the unwillingness of the Apaches; for the lat- 
ter, pressed by their inveterate foes, were now willing to be con- 
verted, since it meant protection by Spanish arms. 


*My authority for this event is Cabello, Informe, 36-38. TI find nothing 
of it in other documents of the period, nor does Arricivita mention it. 
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VIII. THE APACHES AS KNOWN IN TEXAS, 1725-1750 


It will be interesting, by way of conclusion, to note once more 
the general knowledge of the Apaches possessed by the Spaniards 
of Texas, as evidenced by the contemporary documents between 
1725 and 1750. During this period much additional specific in- 
formation was acquired concerning a people that had hitherto been 
but indefinitely known. 

1. Two Meanings of the Term “Apache.”—The term “Apache’ 
had now come to have two significations, general and specific. The 


comprehensive name was still “Apache,” and in this sense it often 
meant to the Spaniards little more than a confederation or a geo- 
graphical group. As the royal auditor said, in a communication 
written in 1750, “the truth is that not only these [tribes near San 
Antonio] are called heathen Apaches, but also all the tribes in the 
immense unknown spaces to the north of our governments of Sin- 
aloa, Nueva Viscava, Coahuila, and Texas, the entire frontier of 
said Apaches extending for five hundred and ninety-five or six 
hundred and eighty leagues, without including in this the govern- 
ment of New Mexico, which is on all four sides a frontier of the 
Apache tribe, by whom this government is surrounded and walled 
in.”! To illustrate this usage again, an Indian who was captured 
at San Antonio, when questioned as to the number of Apache tribes, 
declared that, “calling them by their special names, there were 
thirty-seven tribes with the name Apache in the vicinity of the 
road to New Mexico.”? Thus the designation “Apache,” in its 
general sense, was regarded as very comprehensive, just as formerly 
had been the case, and the expression “las naciones Apaches,” with 
this broad meaning, occurs very frequently in the documents 
throughout the period. 

On the other hand, “Apache” is now used to designate also a 
particular tribe of Indians with whom the Texas Spaniards had 
especially to do. Out of the general term “Apache” which was 
formerly not differentiated, several distinct tribes have now 
emerged. We hear of the Pelones, the Ypandes (Ipandes, Ipandis, 
Ypandis), and the Apaches, or in the language of the Indians them- 


‘Memorias de Nueva Espafia, XXVIII, f. 147. 
*Pacificacion de Apaches, 37. 
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selves, “Negain, Azain, and Duttain.”! These tribes are now con- 
sidered by the Spaniards of Texas to be the three main divisions 
of the Apaches with whom they came in contact. 

It is probable that the authorities in Mexico usually employed 
“Apache” in the broad sense, but the people at San Antonio 
understood and used its restricted meaning also. Many seeming 
discrepancies in the sources, then, may, perhaps, be explained by 
considering in what sense the designation, “Apache,” was intended 
by the writer. 

2. Location and Range.—Throughout the period from 1725 to 
1749, the Apaches who troubled Texas still lived in the same gen- 
eral northwestward direction from San Antonio as formerly, rang- 
ing in summer to the plains of the middle Brazos and Colorado 
and withdrawing northwestward in the fall. Bustillo, in Decem- 
ber, 1732, found them in the same general region where Flores 
had encountered them in September, 1723. All of the embassies 
from the Apaches to San Antonio during the period came from the 
north, and all the messengers sent to them went north. 

Yet there was a gradual migration of the Apaches southward in 
the face of the Comanche pressure, and just at the end of the period 
this movement was very much accelerated. Bustillo’s fight with 
them, as we have seen, took place about seventy leagues north of 
San Antonio, near the San Saba river, while Flores had gone one 
hundred and thirty leagues before encountering Apaches. Of 
course, these may have been distinct rancherias, but it is certain 
that the Apaches had come further south. Another indication that 
such was the case is Bustillo’s statement that he had to make a 
great detour in order not to be seen by the Indians immediately 
after leaving the presidio, for the Apaches, he said, were always 
near San Antonio either in large or small bands.” 

By 1730, it is clear, the eastern Apaches did not customarily 
range southeast of San Antonio. When Father Sevillano in that 
vear argued that a mission on the Medina river, thirty leagues 
below San Antonio, would be in danger from the Apaches, the 
other missionaries maintained that he was wrong, as these Indians 


‘Santa Ana to the viceroy, March 5, 1743, Carpeta de Correspondencia, 
61-62. 
*Pacificacion de Apaches, 33. 
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did not infest even the Guadalupe country, but were to the north.* 
Soon after this, however, the upper Nacogdoches road was aban- 
doned, and that by Bahia used, for fear of the Apaches. 

By 1749 the Ypandes, who had now become differentiated, had 
descended considerably nearer to San Antonio. The range of hills 
twenty leagues northwest from San Antonio was now the south- 
eastern limit of their territorv, and from their shelter they ravaged 
the settlements near by.? In 1750, according to Cabello’s “Informe,” 
there was a still further southward migration of the Apaches, who 
were again being closely pressed by the Comanches. In May of 
that year, says Cabello, the Lipanes and Apaches moved to the 
Medina river, eight leagues southwest of San Antonio, where they 
hopes to be secure from their foes.* 

The period from 1725 to 1750, therefore, was one of gradual 
shifting to the south. As the Comanches continued to press hard 
upon the Apaches, the latter gave way before them, remaining in 
their new location until renewed pressure was exerted by their 
enemy. The key to Apache migration and policy during this 
period, and especially of the latter part, may be found primarily 
in the hostility of the Comanches. 

8. The Different Tribes or Bands of Apaches Known in Tezas. 
—As has been stated, several distinct bands have now emerged 
from the general term “Apaches,” the Ypandes, Apaches or Na- 
tagés, and Jumanes being the main divisions. Other tribal names 
now appearing in the documents are the Yxandi (Ysandi), Chenti, 
Melenudos, Mescaleros, Salineros, and Pelones.* 

4. The Natagés or Apaches——The Natagés seem to have been 
the tribe to which the Spaniards of Texas applied the term 
“Apache” in the restrictive sense. In lists which deal with the 


7Carpeta de Correspondencia, 106; B. MS. Notes, Miscel., 1730-1733, 3. 
From the Rio Grande country and the region of the Pecos, however, the 
western Apaches extended their activities into Coahuila and Nuevo Leén, 
penetrating as far south as Saltillo and Parras. In 1735 seven Apache 
chiefs were established with their camps on the Rio Grande. not far from 
Presidio del Norte (Ordenes del Virrey Vizarron, 2). By 1743, it was said, 
the Apaches troubled Coahuila and Nueva Viscaya from Durango to New 
Mexico (Carpeta de Correspondencia, 61). 

*Memorias de Nueva Espafia, XXNVIIT, ff. 101-102. 

*Cabello, Informe, 38-39. 


‘Autos fhos sre averiguar, 45: Pacificacion de Apaches, 39-40; Memorial 
del Govor. Bustillo, 4. 
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three main divisions of the Apaches I have frequently found 
“Apaches, Ypandes, and Jumanes”; “Natagés, Ypandes, and Ju- 
manes” ; “Apaches, Pelones, and Jumanes”; and “Natagés, Pelones, 
and Jumanes.” The Pelones and Ypandes, it will be seen, were 
often treated as identical. Knowing this, if these lists are exam- 
ined, it will be seen that in none of them is there a conflict of 
the terms “Natagés” and “Apaches,” but, on the contrary, that 
they are used interchangeably. Again, it was said that the “Ypan- 
des . . . almost always live united with the Apaches.”! This 
statement, as will be seen, was true of the Natagés, or, in other 
words, it seems that the terms are again used interchangeably. 
When Toribio de Urrutia made his campaign of April, 1745, the 
Natagés were met northwest of the Colorado river, a few leagues 
from the Ypandes. ‘They were now probably engaged in the spring 
buffalo hunt. Concerning them, Father Santa Ana, who was with 
Urrutia, says: “The Natagés Indians, reputed among the Indians 
of the north as true Apaches, lived on this occasion not far from 
and to the west of the Ypandes. They are fewer in number, but 
prouder and more overbearing than the rest, and their chief man 
was captain of the Ypandes. . . . The body of these Natagés 
comprises in itself the Mescaleros and Salineros Indians, or better, 
shall I say that they are one and the same Indians with different 
names which the Snaniards have given them in the various locali- 
ties [terrenos] in which they have seen them. Their own country 
[that is, of the Natagés] is on the said Rio Salado [ Pecos], where 
they enter into the jurisdiction of Conchos. The Ypandes, as they 
are intimate friends and relatives, also go in as far as the Rio 
Salado in the months of June and July, and then in the autumn 
all go down together to the San Saba, Xianas [Chanas, Llano], 
Almagre [Honey Creek?], and Pedernales rivers, from which they 
pass to the Colorado along that region where the road to Los Adays 
crosses, since this country is the home of the buffalo with which 
they sustain themselves.”* The Natagés, Santa Ana also said, 
troubled the Rio Grande country as far west as El Paso, although 
they numbered less than one hundred warriors.* This number is 


*Santa Ana to the viceroy, March 5, 1743. Carpeta de Correspondencia, 62. 
*Identified by Dr. Bolton. 

‘Santa Ana to the viceroy, May 16, 1745, Entrada de los Apaches, 6-7. 
*Ibid., 4. 
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probabiy an underestimate, as in another place Santa Ana says 
that the Apaches [Natagés] and Ypandes have five hundred war- 
riors combined.? 

5. The Ypandes (Lipan) or Pelones.—The branch of the 
Apaches nearest to San Antonio and ultimately of the most impor- 
tance in Apache relations were the Lipans or Ypandes.* As has 
been seen, the Ypandes were closely allied with the Natagés, their 
chief in 1745 being from the latter tribe. Concerning them Santa 
Ana, who is our best informant upon Indian affairs during this 
period, says in 1743: “The Ypandes, who are the nearest to this 
presidio [Béxar] almost alwavs live united with the Apaches 
[ Natagés]._ They have a great number of horses, but their desire 
for more is never satiated, on account of which and in order to 
steal other things they trouble all of the road to New Mexico and 
that which leads to Los Texas ! Nacogdoches], not failing to take 
the lives of all they can, whether neighboring Indians or Span- 


iards.’’$ 

The Ypandes were said to be identical with the Pelones, being 
referred to as “Ypandes alias Pelones.”* The Pelones, it was 
said, were the least daring of the Apaches, and were the first whom 


1Carpeta de Correspondencia, 62. 

*Bandelier, referring to an incident of 1745, quotes from Arricivita 
(Crénica, 349), “Por no baxar todavfa el Capitan grande Ipandi,” and 
adds, “This seems to indicate that the word Ipande is derived from a 
personal name. On page 383 we finally read ‘Ipandes!’” (“Final Re- 
port,” Part I, Papers of the Arch. Inst. of America, III, 181, note 2.) It 
may be said, in the first place, that the inference does not seem to be 
warranted from the language. One might as well conclude from the 
phrase, “el capitan grande Apache,” an expression occurring many times, 
that Apache is a personal name. In the second place, the error of the 
inference is made plain by the fact that the terms Ipandi, Ipande, etc., 
were in common use as tribal names from 1732, at least, forward, occur- 
ring many times in the documents before 1745. 

8Santa Ana to the viceroy, March 5, 1743. Carpeta de Correspondencia, 62. 


‘Pacificacion de Apaches, 23. There is some doubt, however, as to 
whether or not the Ypandes and Pelones are identical, for Santa Ana, in 
speaking of the main divisions of the Apaches, says that the Ypandes and 
Apaches [Natagés] do not number more than five hundred warriors, while 
the Pelones do not exceed eight hundred (Carpeta de Correspondencia, 
62), thus differentiating “Ypandes” and “Pelones.” His is the only evi- 
dence, however, which I have found to offset the direct implication of the 
phrase “Ypandes alias Pelones.” Jf Santa Ana is correct, one way to 


reconcile the two statements is to assume that the Pelones, after being 
driven from their homes by the Comanches, became known later as 
Ypandes. while the name “Pelones” was still applied to other Indians. 
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the Comanches had compelled to give up their lands.’ They had 
lived farthest north from San Antonio, on the Caudachos [Red] 
tiver. According to Santa Ana, in 1745 the Ypandes had only one 
hundred and sixty-six warriors, and ranged along the frontiers of 
Coahuila and Texas.? They were accustomed to divide into six 
or seven small bands, the largest not exceeding forty and the 
smallest sometimes not numbering more than twenty.* 

It seems that since the opening of the century the Pelones 
(Lipanes) had changed their relations with other tribes, for 
Joseph de Urrutia, writing in 1733, said that at the time of his 
residence among the Indians of eastern Texas, from about 1693- 
1700, the Pelones and Jumanes were declared enemies of the 
Apaches, and he wondered that they were now allied tribes.‘ 

Governor Bustillo, in 1746, mentions a tribe of “Apachez llama- 
dos los Melenudos,’ who made war upon the Yojuanes and the 
Texas. The location assigned to these Indians, apparently north- 
west of the Trinity river, leads me to wonder if they may not have 
been Pelones.® 

6. The Jumanes.—The Jumanes are a confusing element. It 
will assist somewhat in lessening this confusion if we bear in mind 
that it is clear that the term “Jumanes” was applied by the Span- 
iards to two distinct groups of Indians. Most commonly it applied 
to Indians living in southwestern Texas near the Rio Grande. But 
after the middle of the eighteenth century, at least, Jumane was 
a name applied in New Mexico to the Indians called in Texas the 
’ Taovayases—Wichita Indians always hostile to the Apaches.*® 

In the later seventeenth century the Jumanes of southwestern 
Texas had been enemies of the Apaches. These Jumanes, it seems, 
in the eighteenth century became allies of the Apaches, while the 
northern Jumanes, or Taovavases, remained hostile. According to 
Urrutia, writing in 1733, the Jumanes had formerly lived near the 
Pelones (along the Red River) and were enemies of the Apaches. 
He, perhaps, was thinking of the northern Jumanes. In 1731 


7Carpeta de Correspondencia, 39. 
“Entrada de los Apaches, 1. 

3Jbid., 6. 

*B. MS. Notes, Miscellaneous, 1730-1733. 
‘Memorial del Govor. Bustillo, 4. 

°B. MS. Notes. 
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Jumanes are spoken of as an important division of the Apaches, 
and after the fight near San Antonio of September 18, 1751, a 
captive declared that the arrows left on the field of battle belonged 
to the Apaches, Pelones, and Jumanes, “very numerous and allied 
tribes,”? who were enemies of the Texas, Yojuanes, and other tribes 
of eastern Texas.2, Almazan, however, said that the Jumanes were 
not represented in this fight. In 1746 we hear of the “Apaches 
Jumanes” living just north of the Rio Grande. On account of 
their depredations it was deemed unwise to remove the presidio of 
Sacramento to the San Xavier country, as was petitioned for.* 
These Indians were said to roam across the deserts of Coahuila as 
far as Saltillo, even reaching Nuevo Leon.’ In 1749 Jumanes, 
Comanches. and French were friendly, according to three French- 
men who were captured in that year near Santa Fé.° These Ju- 
manes were undoubtedly Taovayases. 

7%. Other Bands.—-In 1732 the Yxandi (Ysandi) and Chenti 
had joined the Apaches, and were present in the battle with Bus- 
tillo on December 9, 1732. This was the first time that the Span- 
iards had come into contact with them, but they were said to be 
no less formidable than the “Apaches.”* The Mescaleros and 
Salineros, it has been seen, were regarded as merely divisions of the 
Natagés. 

The 'Tobosos, living beyond the Rio Grande, were allies of the 
Apaches, it appears from the documents, as early as 1735.8 They 
were few in number, but robbed and killed in many places.® 


1Pacificacion de Apaches, 5. 

*Tbid., 39-40. 

3{bid., 13-14. 

‘Memorial del Govor. Bustillos, 13. 

SCartas .. . sobre la fundacion de Sn Xavier (1746), 3. 


®Autos sre averiguar, 41. 

*Pacificacion de Apaches, 39-40, 42-43, 53. 
SOrdenes del Virrey Vizarron, 2. 
*Carpeta de Correspondencia, 46, 63. 
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In the sketch of General Volney E. Howard published in the 
October number of THE QUARTERLY (Volume XIV, Number 2) 
it was stated (page 148) that he died in 1885. Judge Fulmore 


wishes this corrected. The date should be May 3, 1889. 





Major Ira H. Evans, of Austin, has presented to the Association 
a copy of the Washington Spectator-Extra for June 12, 1844. It 
contains some valuable matter on the annexation of Texas to the 


United States. 





The annua! meeting of the Association will be held on March 
2, 1911. Members will be notified by letter of the hour and place 


of the meeting. 

















THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of the QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set will be available as soon as the reprints are 
made. The first four volumes will be reprinted some 
time this year and will be sold at the following prices, on 
the installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


4.25 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in vellum cloth; 
$5.50 per volume bound in leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original 
copies for the following prices: 


$3.00 per volume unbound; 
$3.75 per volume bound in vellum cloth; 
$4.25 per volume bound in leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$2.00 each unbound; 
$2.75 for a vellum cloth binding; and 
83.25 for the leather binding. 


Any member desiring to exchange loose numbers for 
bound volumes may do so by paying 75 cents for the cloth 
binding and $1.25 for the leather per volume. 
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THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, Texas, Book DEPARTMENT. 




















